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THE GOVERNMENT AND ITS DANISH POLICY, 

THe vote of censure which Mr, Disraeli wishes the House of 
Commons to pronouace against the Government has already in 
effect been pronvunced by the nation, For weeks past every one 
has been saying, in other words, that “the course pursued by 
her Majesty’s Government has lowered the just influence of 
this country in the councils of Europe ;” but it does not fol- 
low from this that everyone desires to see the Earl of Derby 
and Mr, Disraeli in power in place of Earl Xussell and 
Viscount Palmerston, If the chances are few that a vote 
hostile to the present Ministers will be carried by the House 
of Commons, the Government will only owe its good 
luck to the little confidence placed in its opponents and 
would-be successors, Denmark is dismembered now, and, as 
neither Whigs nor Conservatives propose to make any attempt 
to restore its integrity, its fate may be looked upon as settled, 
Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg are lost to Denmark. 
Prussia may attempt to get them for herselt (which would be 
a good thing, in so far tbat it would provoke a conflict between 
Prussia aud Federal Germany), or the Duke of Augustenburg | 
may Le appointed to rule them, or the claims of the Duke of | 
Oldenburg to their sovereignty may even be admitted ; bat | 
in any case the duchies will form a separate State having | 
nothing whatever to do with Denmark, | 

Yow, who is answerable for this partition of Denmark 
having taken place? Not England, without doubt; nor is 
that the accusation brought against the English Government. | 
Qur Government is charged, not with having destroyed the 
integrity of Denmark, but with having destroyed its own | 


credit in Europe to such a point that a threat from it now is | our good will is likely to take the form of active co-operation, 


of less avail than a mere hint would have been a year or more 
ago. The sworn supporters of the Government are perpetually 
telling us that if England has not actively interfered to 
protect Denmark, France and Rassia, though equally bound 
with us, have also abstained from active interference on her 
behalf, and therefore that whatever disgrace attaches to us 
fir neglecting an ally and for allowing a treaty signed by 
all the European Powers to be treated as if it never existed 
attaches also to them, This, however, is a mistake, or, at 
least, a mis-statement. Neither France nor Russia has given 
any advice or any assurances to Denmark, whereas England 
from the very beginning assumed the position of Denmark's 
counsellor and champion. By doing so we have helped 


| Denmark towards her ruin, which, however, may in any case 


have been inevitable ; but we have also brought upon our own 


| policy a discredit which certainly might have been avoided. 


It is not, as is so often said by foreigners, that ours is a 
heartless and purely selfish policy. It is just because it is not 


entirely heartless that we get ourselves into awkward positions | 


and the nations that we affect to take under our protection 
into terrible ones, We have too much sympathy for noble 
and persecuted nations not to do all we can for them in the 


way of diplomatic repre-eatations, but not sywpatby enough | 


to fight on their behalf. Our love of justice makes us sup- 
port them up to a certain point, after which our prudence 
causes us to abandon them, It would be far better for those 
whom we afflict with our friendship that we should tell them 
from the very begiuning, and in precise terms, to what extent 


| nothing better could be done, 


The present Government omitted to do this when it interfered 
on behalf of the Poles, while in its interference on behalf of 
the Danes it did worse, for it led them to believe that, in 
certain contingencies, which in due time presented themselves, 
they would “ not be left alone.” This, if it had any meaning 
at all, must, coming from an English Minister, have meant 
that England would stand by their side. Such at least was 
the interpretation the Danes could not fail to give to the 
announcement, though, apparently, all it signified was that 
England hoped her ally would not be abandoned, and that she 
had confident expectations of being able to form a combination 
of Powers to act on her behalf, A trifling misapprehension 
of this kind is nothing to us; but it has, perhaps, been death 
to Denmark. If we had not interposed our so-called “ good 
offices * at all, but had given Denmark to understand from the 
first that she must settle accounts with Germany fas best she 
could without looking to us for assistance, then Denmark 
might have seen fit to withdraw the November Constitution, 
so obnoxious to Germany, at once, and might have made terms 
which, however hard, would at least have been better than 
those to which she will now have to submit. 

The Government defence, of course, is that it did its best 
for Denmark, and that if it did not do better it was because 
We do not, for our own part, 
believe that England alone could ever, in any manner, have 
rendered important assistance to the Danes ; but the Govern- 
ment might at least have abstained from making itself 
ridiculous by uttering menace after menace and receding 
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from each as soon as the time for executing it arrived, We 
do not say that, because the Government committed the fault 
of threatening, it ought therefore to commit the fault of 
striking ; but simply that, not meaning to strike, it ought 
never to have threatened at all. 

We perceive, by-the-way, that now, when the Government 
has ceased to threaten, the newspapers have in many instances 
begun to do so, We are told that Prussia is vulnerable in 
Posen, that the appearance of an English fleet in the Adriatic 
would be a signal for Venice to rise, and that Austria might, 
moreover, be attacked through Hungary and through Galicia. 
This also is vanity. Neither Whigs nor Conservatives wish to 
weaken Prussia, far less to break up Austria ; and it is not so 
much foolish as it is criminal to pretend that we would 
appeal, under any circumstances, to the national and revo- 
lutionary parties in Europe, After deceiving the Poles and 
the Danes, it would certainly be as well to leave the 
Hungarians and Italians alone, 


FETE IN AID OF THE FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART. 


THE Female School of Art, in Queen-square, Bloomsbury, deserves 
the support of all those who would, rather than give merely a 
charity, help those who are willing to help themselves. ‘This in- 
stitution instructs in elegant and useful employments, fitted at once 
to please and to provide a sufficient maintenance for those ladies 
who are at the same time in want of some means of earning their 
bread and are unfitted by eduoation and habits for merely mecha- 
nical or counter work, ‘Doing its work well, the school has lately 
been found inadequate for its purpose, and a fund has been started 
with the view of erecting an addition to the present building. In 
aid of this fund a bazaar was, on the 23rd ult., opened by her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales in the grounds of the orticultural 
Gardens at South Kensington—kindly placed by the council of the 
society at the disposal of the committee of the School of Art. 

Her Royal Highness arrived at the gardens shortly after noon, 
accompanied by the Prince of Wales and attended oy the 
Marchioness of Carmarthen and Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel. In 
the neighbouring thoroughfares were numbers of persons anxious to 
catch a glimpse of the Royal visitors, and meanwhile occupying 
their leisure by looking at the grand company, and by staring at 
the rapidly-disappearing walls of the Exhibition of 1862—in their 

resent state not unsuggestive of the ruins of some grand Norman 
cathedral fallen into the hands of a stage decorator with a view to 
“ yestoration.” The men of the Ist Middlesex Engineers, connected 
with the South Kensington Museum, acted as a guard of honour, 
and when the Royal party arrived a salute was given and 
the National Anthem played. The many pupils of the Female 
School of art were uniformly dressed in white, with the 
red ribbon, which thus made up the pleasing and simple 
combination of the Danish colours. The Princess having been con- 
ducted to the hall, and having taken her seat upon a raised dais, the 
ceremonial began of presenting to her Royal Highness purses 
containing the collections made by, perhaps, as many as a hundred 
ladies, in aid of the school. This proceeding, which was in itself 
one of great interest, included many incidents that madeit still more 
noteworthy. Some of the purse-bearers were children ; and their 
various displays of childish grace, some bold and some shy, were 
curious to note. Young Lord Ogilvy, in a tartan dress, bore himself 
with remarkable ease and self-possession ; one little girl ran away, 
in a pretty kind of bashful alarm ; and another, Miss Grace Sherson, 
improved on the formal method of laying the purse on the salver, by 
walking up to the Princess and offering to deliver the treasure into 
her Royal Highness’s own hands, a course which elicited as much 
approval as amusement. Upwards of £500 was deposited in about a 
quarter of an hour in the salvers placed before her Royal Highness. 

The whole of the purses having been presented, their Royal 
Highnesses passed out by the back of the throne into what used to 
be the ice-room in the summer days of 1862. Here they encountered 
a set of amateur negro minstrels, who call themselves “ The 
White Lilies of the Prairie.” They performed several nigger airs 
and antics, to the great delight of the Prince and Princess, who 
seemed thoroughly to enter into the fun. Their Royal Highnesses 
then went into the rooms set apart for the bazaar, and commenced 
their examination of the stalls and the numberless beautiful objects 
displayedon them. After making numerous purchases, the Royal 

arty left the building, and the amusements of the fete and bazaar 


an. 

ie would be impossible to describe the whole of the entertainments 
going on throughout the day; but one of the wittiest of the 
exhibitions was the International Dog Show, presided over by Mr. 
Kipling, one of the decorative artists at South Kensington Museum. 
Here were to be found specimens of nearly every known and unknown 
dog. There was the fire-dog, the Lowther-arcade mastiff, with a wind 
instrument attached; the prize-yard dog, measuring 37}in. in 
length ; the China dog, fierce and “ dangerous ;” others of the same 
material, called “ Bad-Minton spaniels,” from having their noses or 
tails chi tay off ; and, lastly, the “dawg” from Whitechapel, with 
a body fi e a bench, legs like crooked twigs, and claiming descent 
from at least fifty different families. Not only were dogs exhibited, 
but there was an authentic specimen of the bark of the dogs of 
Alcibiades, which ignorant sceptics persist in declaring to be only a 
piece of oak bark. 

There were also two theatres, one in imitation of the time- 
honoured “ Richardson's,” with a platform whence artistes attired 
in motley entreated patronage for the show within ; the other some- 
what after the pattern of the ballet-theatre at Cremorne, and, more- 


over, provided with a Royal box. At the so-called “ Richardson's” 


sue nautical dramas were performed ; er edifice, termed , : 
burlesq a pes: performed ; the oth ifice, ter | convinced that my negative is the negative of the Danish people. 


the “ New Theatre,” was devoted to astrange, unintelligible piece con- 
ceived in a sort of Rabelaical spirit, and entitled “ Mumbo Jumbo.” 
Of this latter work books were sold in the garden, remarkable for 
the clever woodcuts, in the style of Albert Diirer, with which they 
were illustrated, and the mock-pedantic notes, which supply a 
comment to the very brief text. In this piece a ballet was most 
excellently danced. At both these theatres the pieces were per- 
formed with much grotesque humour, and they were very well put 
upon the stage. 

Even more attractive than the theatre where the performers were 
amateurs, officered by the professional Messrs. Payne, was an enter- 
tainment called the “ Paul-y-Toole-y-technic Institution,” the 
principal element in the ridiculous word being the names of the 
two eminent comedians by whom the entertainment was given. Mr. 
Toole lectured on a number of quasi-scientific subjects with the 
most imposing gravity, supported by the seh august silence of 
Mr. Paul Bedford, till the whole exhibition wound up with a * peep- 
show,” in which the spectators really saw nothing, but which 
according to the eloquent description of Mr. Toole, was enlivened 
with the incidents of a romantic and harrowing tale, 


DEGENERACY OF OUR WINE BOTTLES.—A circular addressed to the 
Chambers ot Commerce by M. Bebic, the French Minister of Commerce, 
revives the famous old question, so often debated by Punch, about the degene- 
rate size of wine bottles. The Minister says that serious complaints have 
teached his office from England of the practice of many French merchants to 
export their wine in fraudulently-manufactured bottles, which, by reason of 
an oblong concavity in the bottom (called in London a “ kick”), contain 
from 10 to 20 per cent less than the due quantity. M. Behic urges the 
Chambers of Commerce to impress upon wine merchants that these frauds 
greatly injure French trede, and ultimately the very persons who think to 
serve their own interests by having recourse to them. He considers it par- 
ticularly important that France should preserve the export tradein “ bottled” 
wines, because the English are not familiar with the delicate handling of 
French wines, before and at the time of bottling, which is necessary to have 
them in perfection, and therefore consumers generally prefer to import their 
wines ready bottled. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


Foreign Jutelligence, 


———_s———_ 


(FRANCE. 
The Paris papers are principally occupied with discussing the 
conduct of England on the Danish question. The writers are 
generally of opinion that this country ought to take an active part 
in the war, and that the failure of the Conference proves that the 
Emperor was right when he proposed a general congress. 
From Algeria the news is that the rebellion is all but suppressed, 
and that military operations would terminate early this month, 


SPAIN. 

In the sitting of the Cortes on the 22nd ult., Senor Pacheco said 

that, “the squadron in the Pacific will be reinforced. The Chincha 

Islands will be occupied until the assassins of Talambo are punished 

and it is proved that the Peruvian Government was not cognisant 

of an attempt which had been made on the life of Senor Mazarredo, 
recently Spanish Minister in Peru.” 


PRUSSIA AND THE ZOLLVEREIN. 

The treaties for the renewal of the Zollverein, as proposed by 
Prussia, were signed on the 28th ult. by the representative of 
Prussia, Saxony, Baden, Electoral Hesse, Thuringen, Brunswick, 
and Frankfort, 

TUNIS. 


Despatches from Tunis to the 18th ult. announce the arrival of a 
Turkish gun-boat and schooner with important despatches. It was 
rumoured that the Turkish Commissioner would be ordered to return 
to Constantinople, which would greatly facilitate the arrangement 


of affairs, 
MEXICO. 

The Emperor and Empress of Mexico arrived at Vera Cruz on the 
28th of May, and immediately proceeded to the city of Mexico, A 
perrais telegram gives information of the total defeat of Juarez, at 
Matehuela, by the combined Mexican and French troops. A 
thousand prisoners, eighteen guns, and a'l the matériel were 
captured by the French, 


DENMARK AND CERMANY. 
RECOMMENCEMENT OF HOSTILITIES —CAPTURE OF ALSEN, 

At almost the earliest moment after the expiry of the armistice 
the Prussians recommenced hostilities. The armistice terminated 
on Saturday night, and at six on Sunday morning the Prussians 
opened fire on the island of Alsen from several batteries, Eleven 
battalions of their army crossed the sound north of Sonderburg on 
Wednesday morning, and drove back the Danes, after some fighting. 
The Danes retired to their ships and embarked in haste. The’ 
made, no doubt, for Fiinen, where a strong Danish force is placed. 
The capture of Alsen was an expected, and, indeed, an inevitable 
event. The Danes had neither men nor artillery to enable them to 
defend the island, It is now stated that Austria and Prussia intend 
to occupy the whole of Jutland, and to keep it as a guarantee; and 
that they will collect the taxes there, and apply the proceeds to 
meet the military expenses. It is probable that Schleswig and 
Holstein will shortly be placed, with the concurrence of the Diet, 
under the joint administration of the two great German Powers 
until the question of the succession shall have been decided. The 
Prussians are erecting batteries on the Jutland coast, opposite 
Fiinen, and will, no doubt, in conjunction with the Austrians, pre- 
sently attempt to become masters of that island. It is reported that 
they have already made an attempt to gain the island of Fiinen, 
opposite Middlefort, but that the attempt failed from the pontoons 
not arriving in time. 

An engagement between the Danish and German fleets is shortly 
expected to take place off Heligoland. 


GERMAN POLICY, 


The Allied Powers have dispatched a circular note to their 
respective representatives abroad declaring that they no longer 
consider themselves bound by the concessions made by them at the 
Conference, since peace has not been re-established, Austria 
announces, moreover, that she will henceforth fulfil her duty as a 
German Power without regard to her own special interests. A 
semi-oflicial statement published a few days ago declares the 
assertion of Marl Russell that Austria will confine herself to the 
occupation of Scheswig and Holstein, to be erroneous. Prussia, it 
is said, will shortly propose in the Diet that the German Confedera- 
tion should declare war against Denmark. 


OVENING OF THE DANISH RIGSRAAD, 


_ The Danish Rigsraad, or common assembly of that kingdom and 
Schleswig, was opened on Saturday, The speech from the Throne, 
which was read by the President, was as follows :— 


Gentlemen,—The threatening situation of the country and the extra- 
ordinary expenses caused by the war, with those its continuation will further 
involve, have necessitated the early convocation of the Rigsraad, to obtain its 
approbation of the measures already taken by my Government, and its assent 
to the steps by which the requisite means may be procured, 

It is not we who have commenced the war. I feel conscious of having 
done everything that lay in my power to avoidit. We have been attacked 
by a Stronger enemy, upon the pretext that we have not fulfilled the stipu- 
lation of 1851-2, Before the outbreak uf hostilities the enemy refused to 
enter a Conference with the other signitaries of the London Treaty, to 
iedtnartohg L gregh ibs dove of the matters in dispute, After taking 

possession Of the larger portion of the peninsula, he appeared at the Con- 
ference, but then declared himsel 3 > 
ronal f no longer bound by the agreements of 

In my short reign I have already made the bitter experience ho 
plain right weighs at the present time in the political tclanes of itellen spe 
how a King and his faithful people may be left alone to face an over whelm- 
ingly superior enemy, When, therefore, England, supported by all the 
neutral Powers represented at the London Conference, proposed that we 
should give up all the territory belonging to the Danish Monarchy south- 


= the Schlei and the Danuewerk, we resolved to bear this painful 


The German Powers have not accepted the sacrifice, 


nothing more. I have, therefore, We can give up 


declined the summons to do so, firmly 
May 
turn the hearts of those who hold the fate of Europe in their hands. : pa 


Lal _ increase the sympathy in a certain quarter to energetic 


In the subsequent sitting of the Lower House, Bishop M 
the Prime Minister, stated the result so far of the rire Rescgia| 
accused Earl Russell of inconsistency in having changed his ground 
and brought forward a new proposition after the line of demar- 


cation in Schleswig, which England j 
Gear tonn gland proposed, had been rejected by 


THE GRAND DUKE OF OLDENBURG AND THE DUCHIES, 
The following is the text of the declaration made at the Federal 


Diet by the representative of Oldenburg, embodyi i 
Duke's claim to the duchies of Schleswig and 2 de ee 


The high Federal Assembly ‘has already been offi 
through the representative of the Germants Diet at remy od Pawan 
with the declaration delivered by the Russian representative at the sitting 
of the Conference upon the 2nd This statement was that iis 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia, 6 as greatly as possible the 
restoration of peace, had ceded to bis Royal Highness the Grand Duke of 
Oldenburg the right of succession falling to his Majesty. as the chief of the 
elder Gottorp line, by the abrogation of the London “Treaty of 1852, and 
especially reserved in such event by the Warsaw protocol of 1851," His 
Majesty the Emperor Alexander has recently confirmed this declaration in 
an antograph letter addressed to the Grand Duke from Kissingen on the 
19th inst., a copy of which the Government of the Grand Duke has the 
— to hand —— to the high Federal Diet. ; 

{ter mature co! eration of the present state of th vig- 
question and of the true interests of the entire Hedy Matsa a 
Royal Highness the Grand Duke thoroughly appreciates the lofty motives of 
his Majesty the Emperor of Russia with regard to the obstacles to a lasting 
restoration of peace, and thankfully accepts the cession of the rights of 
succession to the duchies of Holstein and Schleswig accruing to the chief of 
the elder Gottorp line after the abandonment of the London Treaty. 

The Governmen: of the Grand Duke, while hastening to make this noti- 
fication to the hiv Federal Assembly, intends to neglect nothing tending to 
establish the rigits of succession thus ceded of his Royal Highness, as first 
representative of the younger Gottorp line, descended from Duke Peter 
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ederick Louis of Oldenburg, to the duchy of Holstein and the duchy ,. 
Hered inseparably connected by hereditary right with the same, hy of 

It has hitherto been unnecessary for the Government of the Grand Duk 
to enter protest against the claims to succession laid before the Federal Dic: 
by another branch of the Schleswig-Holstein house immediately after i}. 
death of King Frederick VII. of Denmark, and the entire extinction there},,. 
of the male branch of the Danish line. It has abstained from so doing 
solely in the interests of Germany and of the duchies themselves, jually 
in the same interests the Government of the Grand Duke will, in future, ¢: +4 
sider it its duty to defend the rights of the various branches of the ( rottorp line 
to the succession in preference to any other, since this right, freed from tke 
obligations of the Warsaw Protocol and the London Treaty, is no lotiger 
op) to a separation of the duchies from Denmark, bat, passing to his 
Royal Highness the Gand Duke of Oldenburg by the Imperial Act of cession, 
is called upon to render possible the complete independence of the duchies 
under a German Federal Prince and a restoration of peace with Denmark 

The Government of the Grand Duke reserves an explanation of the re) ae 
tions to the succession in Schleswig-Holstein for the establishment of the 
rights of succession ceded to his Royal Highness the Grand Duke, and here. 
with enters its protest against any result being decided upon by the hich 
Federat Assembly with regard to the claims to the succession submitted to 
it by his Highness Duke Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderurg. 
Angustenburg.” : ; 

The subject was referred to a committee to decide upon, 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA, 
THE ARMIES IN VIRGINIA, 


The news from America, which comes down to the 18th ult 
informs us of a fresh change in the aspect of the Virginian campaign, 
General Grant, having found the Confederate position on the 
Chickahominy as impregnable as all the others he has attacked 
has made another strategical movement. When we last receiv, i 
any important information from him.he was facing Lee's army, oy 
the north-east of Richmond, and had been completely defeate: 
in an attempt to force his way through the Confederate defence. 
He remained in the same position for no less than ten days, 
making no further attempt to force an advance, The repose 
must Tavs been as welcome to his own army as to his ad. 
versary’s; but it could not be long continued without ay 
acknowledgment of defeat. On the 13th of June, accordingly, he 
and his army commenced a fresh flank movement to an entirely 
new field of operations, He marched again to his left. down the 
Chickahominy, and crossed it apparently near the ground made 
memorable by M(‘Clellan’s disastrous battles in 1862. He must 
have traversed the same fields, and, like his predecessor, 
he reached the James River. His movement, however, did not 
stop there; he crossed the James River, and joined Butler at 
Bermuda Hundred. He seems to have effected this march un. 
molested, and the successful accomplishment of such a hazardous 
movement is a remarkable proof cither of General Grant's skill or 
General Lee’s caution, or both. The result is that Grant is now 
exactly on the opposite side of Richmond to that from which he 
began his campaign. He started from near Fredericksburg, on the 
north; he is now close to Petersburg, on the south. Being unable 
to enter Richmond in front, he has marched past it, and is now try. 
ing to get into the city at the back. In fact, he has made a hal{- 
circle round the city, and if he continues, as he has promised, to 
move “on this line” all the summer, he may, in process of time, 
complete the circle, and get round to where he started from, 

The Federals had attacked Petersburg, and according to a report, 
which it was admitted required confirmation, had captured it, 
Butler was said to have destroyed the railroad between Petersburg 
and Richmond. General Fitzhugh Lee had encountered the !'ederaj 
General Sheridan and utterly routed him with much loss, 

The advance of General Hunter upon Staunton was assuming 
considerable importance. He had been joined by two other Generals, 
Crook and Averill; and pss with 4000 men was said to be marching 
to his reinforcement up the Shenandoah Valley. His forces are 
directed towards Lynchburg, an important manufacturing town 
higher up the same river as Richmond (the James), and on the Vir- 
ginia and East Tennessee Railroad, which is an important line of Lee's 
supplies. If he succeeded in seizing the town and railroad, the 
Confederates would not only lose an important dépdt, but the com- 
munication of Richmond with the south would depend upon one 
line of railway to Danville, running midway between the Petersburg 
and Lynchburg lines, and even this would be a very precarious 
resource, when Federal armies were on both sides of it. he 
movement is considered sutticiently serious for two divisions of the 
Confederate army to have been sent to defend Lynchburg, while 
General Early's Cok which held the left of Lee’s line in his recent 
position on the Chickahominy, has been dispatched to attack Hunter 
directly. 

OTHER MILITARY OPERATIONS, 

The other news is of minor importance compared with the struggle 
in Virginia, General Sherman is said to be forbidden to go any 
further or to risk any general engagement outside his intrencli- 
ments. This is not a hapekat position for a General in the heart of 
an enemy’s country. Moreover, an attack upon his communications 
was anticipated. A Federal expedition 8000 strong, which left 
Memphis on the Ist of June, was met in Western Tennessee by a 
— force under General Forrest, and was so completely defeated 
as to lose all its ammunition and artillery, and to be driven back with 
great loss to Memphis. This force of Forrest is believed to be 
moving on Sherman’s rear. While the Federals are thus powerless 
in Tennessee, General Morgan has reappeared in Kentucky, and 
has retired after a successful raid. 

GENERAL NEWS. 

The House of Representatives, on the 13th ult., repealed the 
Fugitive Slave Law by a vote of 84 against 58, 

A joint resolution, which originated in the Senate, for the const'- 
tutional abolition of slavery failed to receive the necessary two-thirds 
vote in the House of Representatives on the 15th—ninety-four 
members voted for and sixty-five against it. 

Mr. Vallandigham has left Canada and returned to Ohio. On 
the 15th he made a speech at a Democratic convention in Hamilton, 
inwhich he declared that he would hereafter defend his liberty 
with his life, unless deprived of it by due process of law. He sub- 
a ine § proceeded to his residence at Dayton. 

udge Russell had instructed the grand jury to inquire into the recent 
supressions of the World and Journal of Commerce newspapers, 
and, if the laws of the State have been violated, to indict all the 
parties concerned, 


THE CONFERENCE, 


THE protocols of conferences relative to the affairs of Denmark, 
held in London, from the 25th of April to the 22nd of June, 1864, 
presented to both Houses of Parliament on Monday night, comprise 
146 folio pages of printed matter, and are accompanied, in the form 
of an “annex to Protocol No. 12,” by a summary of the delibera- 
tions from the first meeting to the break-up ef the Conference, 
written by one of the Plenipotentiaries, This summary commences 
with a brief glance at the events which preceded the opening of the 
Conference. ‘The writer then goes on to detail the animated dis- 
cussions which resulted in the conclusion of an armistice for four 
weeks, When the discussion on the preliminaries of peace commenced, 
on the 12th of May, explanations were given bythe Plenipotentiaries 
of the German Courts, which brought to light a complete divergence 
of opinion existing between all the members of the Conference 
with regard to the validity of the engagements resulting from the 
Treaty of London of 1852. The German Plenipotentiaries cou- 
sidered the ground of discussion as entirely free from any restriction 
resulting from engagements which might have existed before the 
war between their Governments and Denmark. But this was not 
the feeling of the Plenipotentiaries of Great Britain, Russia, and 
Sweden. In Protocol 5 we get the terms which the German Pleni- 
potentiaries considered adapted to bring about a durable peace. 1t 
seems that the idea of the Courts of Vienna and Berlin was to make 
the duchies entirely independent in political aud administrative 
matters, to allow a dynastic tie to subsist between the duchies and 
the Danish monarchy, but to make that tie dependent on the 
decision which the Frankfort Diet might give as to the validity of 
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of King Christian TX,,in his quality of Duke of Holstein, 
‘ary of the Germanic Confederation would not join 
Danish thought it inadmissible. On May 28 the 
Nenipotentiaries of Austria and Prussia brought forward a plan 
“all noe nnexpected than the first, and which had for its object to 
vr yand a complete separation of the duchies of Schleswig and 
ss slstein from the kingdom of Denmark, and their union in a single 
a ; under the sovereignty of the hereditary Prince of Schleswig- 
ar vjetein-Sonderburg- Augustenburg. Protocol No. 6 gives the 
. san8 which determined the Ambassador of Russia to express his 
aS eat with regard to the proposition of the Plenipotentiaries of 
a German Courts to detach from the Danish monarchy the whole 
tf Holstein and Schleswig and to place that State under a new 
4 mbsty. Of course the Danish representatives would not listen, to 
a and the period for the suspension of arms was approaching 
bia termination when Earl Russell brought forward a_ project 
of a division of Schleswig and the sacrifice of Holstein, 
which he described on Monday night in the House of Lords. 
This plan, which had been previously communicated to 
the representatives of the neutral Powers, received their 
most cordial support in the Conference. The Protocol of June 2 
contains the declaration by which the Ambassador of Russia 
announced to the Conference that the Emperor, desiring to facilitate, 
as far 2s depends on him, the arrangements to be concluded between 
Denmark and Germany with a view to the re-establishment of peace, 
has ceded to Monseigneur the Grand Duke of Oldenburg the 
eventual rights which section 3 of the Protocol of Warsaw of 
May 24 (June 5), 1851, reserved to his Majesty as chief of the elder 
pranch of Holstein-Gottorp. The said protocol was deposited in 
the archives of the Conference, Another susi nsion of ostilities 
took place. The succeeding protocols record the discussions on the 
yital question of frontier, including the suggestions of England that 
a friendly Power should be appealed to to trace the line, Austria 
and Prussia, “while showing themselves disposed to accept the 
mediation of a neutral Power not represented in the Conferenc2, 
were not willing to engage beforehand | to consider themselves 
definitively bound by the opinion which might be expressed by the 
mediating Power, as circumstances did not allow them to accept an 
arbitrative decision.” The Danish Government expressed a refusal 
even more decided. The Danish Plenipotentiary insisted that the 
boundary proposed by Earl Russell and accepted by Denmark was 
final; but this Lord Clarendon would not allow, and the Plenipo- 
tentiaries of Russia, France, and Sweden also affirmed that Earl 
Russell never intended to propose this line as an ultimatum, Then 
came a proposition from the French Plenipotentiary that a vote 
should be taken, in the absence of military forces, in the mixed 
districts of Schleswig. Earl Russell, in asking the opinion of the 
Danish Plenipotentiaries on this proposal, said that, as regarded 
the English Plenipotentiaries, they would be disposed to concur 
if the Danish Government thought proper to give their ad- 
hesion. M. de Quaade replied that he was, of course, without 
instructions on the subject, and that he could not even consent to 
accept it ad referendum. He alluded to his declaration of the 2nd 
of June, in which he said that his Government would make great 
sacrifices in order to obtain the restoration of peace, but that there 
were limits beyond which they could not go; and his instructions 
forbade him to consent to any other line than that proposed by the 
English Plenipotentiaries in the sitting of the 2sth of May, and 
accepted by Denmark. “This declaration,” says the summary 
writer, “ended the debate. It showed at the same time the obstacles 
which the most persevering efforts of the neutral Powers have not 
heen able to overcome. It is before this insurmountable difficulty 
that the labours of the Conference of London have come to an end.” 
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THE EXILED POLES. 


TuE news from Poland contains but few records of any further 

progress in the insurrection, which the Russians represent to be 

5 ie Mg tenes Paes 
trampled ont, while the patriotic Poles declare that it is only smol- 
dering until an opportunity offers of reviving the flame. The rule 
of the Russian Generals, however, has not yet relaxed in its severity, 
and the deportations to Siberia continue, insurgents and suspects of 
ull classes being sent indiscriminately to penal servitude. Our 
ving represents one of the latest convoys during the inclement 
season, when the prisoners suffered greatly from the badness of 
the weather and from the mode in which the first part of their 
journey wes performed, in sledges, under the direction of the 
Cossack escort. Some particulars of the mode of deportation 
may be learned from the letter of a young Polish gentleman, one of 
the banished patriots who, with some others, joined the party of 
2x6 people condemned to banishment in the interior of Russia. 
The letter commences at Wilna, in Lithuania, from which place the 
jourrey was continued by railway to Tskowa. fifty of the prisoners 
being crowded into one small carriage, after having been driven to 
the station like beasts and refused even the refreshment of a drink 
of water. As they proceeded on their journey, after leaving 
Tskowa, however, those who had the means of paying for it 
were allowed by the officer in charge to take tea at one or 
two of the stations. The prisoners arrived at Moscow only 
after a long and wearisome journey which occupied several 
days, although the surveillance became less strict the further they 
got from Wilna. After reaching Moscow they took their luggage 
on their backs and walked through the town, passing the theatre, 
the University, and the Kremlin on their way to the prison, where 
they were shut up with a great’ many more insurgents, as many as 
three hundred having been confined there during the previous two 
months. From this place they were hurried off on the following 
evening to continue their journey. 

“ From Moscow,” says the writer of this letter, “ begins the kind 
custom of the people in presenting the prisoners passing through 
the villages and towns with different things. It is a religious 
custom, and I observed that already at Moscow shopkeepers and 
women were bringing out coins and loaves of bread; they made the 
sign of the cross, and gave them as alms ‘for the repose of the soul 
of their father,’ &c. Our party did not accept these gifts, but thanked 
the people most civilly all the same. As we were not the first who had 
declined them the people quietly went away, saying that we were 
‘Poles,’ It is only in a few places that they insulted us, being instigated 
by the soldiers.” At the station a great many loaves and ten roubles 
in ae were brought from a merchant, but we did not accept 
them. The journey from Moscow to the Lower Novgorod, although 
we went quicker than before, was very uncomfortable, owing to the 
darkness of the criminal carriages in which we were shut up and the 
Impossibility of seeing anything. Inthe Lower Novgorod, peasants’ 
coats were given to us, as well as very coarse shirts and sheepskin 
furs. Instead of boots, we received shoes called ‘thelats,’ The 
money allowed us for provision was distributed with uncer- 
tainty, At Wilna we were horribly cheated, and not a farthing 
Was given to us for our keep, At Tskowa very bad sour kraut was 
served out twice a day, and two pounds of black bread. From 
Tskowa to Moscow twelve kopijki (a Russian coin the hundredth 
part of a rouble, which is 3s. 4d.) were given to us a day. From 
Moscow to the Lower Novgorod, six kopijki were given, and in Lower 
Novgorod only four. At the different stations further on the road 
three kopijki and a half were given; therefore the alms on the 
Journey are a great, even an indispensable, aid for the unfortunate 
ex who have no other means whatever. We kept ourselves with 
the provisions we had still from Wilna, and afterwards had to pay 
very Gearly from our own pockets, In the Lower Novgorod thieves 
and criminals of all kinds joined us, and we were sent off on foot. 
There were no conveyances which could be used for those who were 
fatigued, and only a few times were we able to hire carts from the 
“outers who were conveying us, as during the winter the post and 
all the transports are conveyed by the winter road, therefore we 
*'so had to avoid the main road, and we were journeying partly on 
the Wolga, and then by small roads from village to village. ‘The 
Weariness of such a journey can easily be understood, particularly 
'o men not used to it, and just released from prisons, where they 
had been confined for months.” 
lhe further the party travelled, the worse became the roads and 
© greater their hardships, and, after leaving the banks of the 
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frozen Wolga, the country became very desolate and phe journe ¥, self of the means sent in the cause of humanity to save life, to make off} 


more difficult. In one village where they stayed for a night ninety- 
two prisoners were compelled to sleep in one room ; and their journey 
next morning lay through a bare, snow-covered country, without 
even a tree to break its blank monotony. Even the closely-packed, 
ill-ventilated rooms and the terrible roads, however, micht 
be borne but for the brutality of the soldiers forming the 
escort, who scold and abuse the prisoners, not seldom striking 
them with the butt-ends of their muskets, and fi whidding 
them to rest for a moment on the carts. Each escort belongs 
to its own particular station, and takes the prisoners on a stage to 
the next halting-place, where another escort relieves them of this 
duty. When it is added that the prisoners seldom have any oppor- 
tunity of seeing the officers, and that the soldiers are themselves 
the contractors from whom alone provisions may be purchased, the 
condition of these poor transports may be imagined. Milk, sour 
kraut, and black bread, at exorbitant prices, are all that can be 
obtained. On this fare they are compelled to perform a journey often 
through snow and cutting wind, many of them falling from want of 
strength to walk over the uneven roads, their hands, feet, and 
faces numbed and frost-bitten with the piercing cold. The Poles 
who are sent away as insurgents are, it seems, not separated from 
the ordinary criminals. ‘Almost everywhere,” continues the letter 
which we have already quoted, “the peasants show sympathy for 
the criminals, from whom we, as Poles, are not separated. When 
we pass through villages, from each cottage bread, cakes, and even 
money was bronght out. From the villages more distant they came 
to meet us on the road, However, we did not accept anything, but 
the common criminals were loaded with provisions, Yesterday we 
rested for a little while in a large village on the bank 
of the Wolga, named Lyskowo. Here one of the wealthy 
peasants named Boldarew, when dying, left a certain perpetual 
fund for providing every Monday a party of men going to 
Siberia with a good dinner, in a house built for the purpose. In 
& warm room, warm sour kraut and groats were given, also white 
bread. The female peasants quite féted the criminals. When the 
peasants present perceived that many of us were partaking of little 
loaves bought with our money, instead of the hospitality of thekind 
Boldarew, they began talking with us, and I must say we found in 
them a great deal of sensibility. They understood well what was 
explained to them; they betrayed none of that hatred towards ns 
for which the more intelligent class of Russians, the Court, and the 
aristocracy, are so remarkable. All these good qualities, however, 
did not prevent them from robbing us and cheating on whatever 
we bought.” It is quite evident that, under these circumstances, 
only the wealthier amongst the transports, and those against whom 
there is so little proved that they are allowed to retain their own 
personal property, can hope to escape terrible suffering, 

“ We are, however, all well ; all are in good spirits; we all help 
each other, and are all like brothers. We have managed so that 
until now nobody is in want. We are always cheerful, and make 
plenty of noise at the stations, as we sing national songs, hymns in 
chorus, and just now one of our poets prevents me from ‘writing. 
We beg all of you to be at ease about us. We shall not die, and 
when past Harau the exiles of former years in Siberia have taught 
the inhabitants to respect the Poles.” 

It may well be that an insurrection led and maintained by such 
spirits as these is difficult to trample out, and may burst forth 
afresh at any moment. 


THE ACTION BETWEEN THE ALABAMA AND THE 
KEARSARGE. 

WE gave in our last week's Number a prey full account of the 
naval combat in the Channel between the Federal ship Kearsarge 
and the Confederate cruiser Alabama, which resulted in the sinking 
of the latter. <A great deal of discussion has arisen as to the fair- 
ness of the match, and Captain Winslow, of the Kearsarge, has been 
blamed for challenging Captain Semmes without informing him that 
the Federal vessel was protected with iron; but Captain Winslow's 
letter, which we print below, disposes of this charge. Much has 
also been said about the respective armaments and crews of the two 


given by us last week. 
CAPTAIN SEMMES AT CHERBOURG, 

Before leaving Cherbourg Harbour Captain Semmes assembled his 
crew, and in a fervid oration announced that the time had arrived 
for them to conquer or die. His speech was received with cries, 
many times repeated, of “ Hurrah for the South !” “Cheers for Lee 
and for his army !"” “ Cheers for France, the only nation who gener- 
ously and impartially carries out her neutrality !” Captain Semmes 
then referred to a letter recently published by him on naval bel- 
ligerent rights, and concluded his speech by saying that “ that 
document had been drawn up in order that the truth might be 
known in case he should perish.” At half-past nine o'clock, after 


clearing for action, the Alabama, which was under steam all the | 


ing! banked up her fires, and left her anchorage to take the 
open. The whole population of Cherbourg was on the port, on the 
breakwater, on the heights—in fact, on every point where a view of 
the battle could be obtained. When the Alabama, as she got under 
way, ran up the Confederate flag to her mainmast and saluted it 
with a salvo of guns, loud cheers arose, The sympathy of the 
population was evidently with the South. 


CAPTAIN WINSLOW'S STATEMENT. 


The following letter from Captain J, A. Winslow, Commander of 
the Kearsarge, has been published :— 


There have been 80 a nonsensical publications on the engagement 
which took place between the Alabama and Kearsarge that it is my wish 
that a correction should be made, 

In the first place, no challenge was sent by Captain Winslow ; to have 
done so would have been to have violated the order of the Navy Department. 
On the contrary, Captain Winslow received a request from Captain Semmes 
not to leave, as he would fight the Kearsarge, and would only occupy a day 
or two in his preparations. Five days, however, elapsed before they were 
completed, The Kearsarge’s battery consists of seven guns, two 11-inch 
Dahlgrens, four 52 pounders, one light rifle 24-pounder. The battery of 
the Alabama consisted of one 100-pounder rifle, ore heavy 68 ditto, 
six 32-pounders—that is, one more gun than the Kearsarge. In the wake of 
the engines on the outside the Kearsarge had stopped up and down her sheet 
chains, These were stopped by marline to eye-bolts, which extended some 
20 ft., and was done by the hands of the Kearsarge; the whole was covered 
by light plank to prevent dirt collecting. It was for the purpose of protect- 
ing the engines when there was no coal in the upper part of the bunkers, as 
was the case when the action took place. The Alabama had her bunkers full 
and was equally protected, The Kearsarge went into action with a crew of 
162 officers and men. The Alabama, by report of the Decrhound’s oficers, 
had 150, 

The Kearsarge steamed to sea in order that no questions of neutrality 
jurisdiction should be raired ; when far enongh she turned short round and 
steered immediately for the Alabama for close action. The Alabama fired, 
as she was coming down on her, two broadsides and a part of another; no 
one shot came on board the Kearsarge. The Kearsarge then sheered and 
opened on the Alabama, trying to get nearer. The action lasted one hour and 
two minutes from the firet to the last shot. The Kearsarge received twenty- 
eight shots above and below, thirteen about ber hull; the best shots 
were abaft the maivmast, two shots which cut the chain-stops, the 
shell of which broke the casing of wood covering. They were too high to 
have damaged the boilers had they penetrated. The Kearsarge was only 
slightly damaged, and I supposed the action for hot work had just commenced 
when it ended. Such stuff as the Alabama firing when she was going down, 
and all such talk, is twaddle. The Alabama towards the last hoisted sail to get 
away, when the Kearsarge was laid across her bows, and would have raked 
had she not surrendered, which she had done, and was trying to get her flags 
down, and showing a white flag over the stern, The officers of the Alabama on 
board the Kearsarge say that she wes a complete slaughter-house, and was 
completely torn te pieces, This is all I know of the Alabama, 


Galignani publishes Captain Winslow's official report of the late 
engagement with the Alabama, to which there is the following 
postcript :— 

Captain Semmes complains that he was fired into after striking, and thay 
the boats of the Kearsarge were not sent soon enongh. Captain Semmes 
knows well that had it been known the Alabama had surrendered, another 
gun would never have been discharged, and the two undisabled boats were 
sent immediately when his condition was known. It would seem strange 
het such complaints come from one who did not hesitate, and availed him 


; to serve the Alabama, 


3 


and conld the captain of the Kearsarge have believed it was possible for the 
commander of the Deerhound to have acted so dishonourably, he would have 
instantly sunk the Deerhound, 


Captain Winslow has made a demand for the delivery of 
the men belonging to the Alabama who were rescued from drown- 
ing by the French pilot-boats and carried into the port of 
Cherbourg. His requisition is addressed to M. Bontils, the Con- 
federate agent there. 

The following is the correspondence which has passed on the 
subject :— 

United States’ a -ship Kearsarge, Cherbourg, 
une 21, 

Sir,—Certain pilot-boats which out of humanity I allowed to save several 
prisoners when the Alabama sank carried them to Cherbourg. Those 
officers and seamen are not the less subject te the obligations imposed by the 
laws of war; they are ‘my prisoners, and I demand that they should be sent 
as such on board the Kearsarge. In case they should endeavour to escape 
those obligations under favour of the means which have been em loyed, they 
must not in any similar case expect mercy. J. A. WINSLOW. 

The following reply was sent :-— 

Sir,—I have received your letter of the 2ist. The object of your claim te 
one of those over which I can exercise no control ; and I must observe that 
your application ought to have been addressed to the French Government 
with whom those unfortunate men have found refuge. Iam not aware of 
any law of war which would prevent a soldier from escaping from a field of 
battle after a defeat, even should he have been already made prisoner 3 and 
I do not see why a sailor should not be able to do the same by swimming. I 
must refuse to act as your intermediary with certain persons, whom you do 
not even name, and whom you nevertheless claim as being your prisoners ; 
neither can I comprehend how the United States authorities can pretend to 
retain prisoners within the limits of the French Empire. 

~ BONFILS, 

The Paris journal La France makes the subjoined comments on 
Captain Winslow’s demand :— 

‘The captain of the Kearsarge has just addressed the following letter to M. 
Bonfils, commercial agent of the Alabama, claiming as his prisoners the 
persons belonging to the latter vessel who were saved by pilot-boats. The 
application raises a question of international law which would not be one 
according to the principles adopted in France. A prisoner of war who 
escapes and succeeds in touching the French soil is undoubtedly free; neither 
can a foreign vessel of war have prisoners on board when she is in French 
waters. But it appears that the Washington Cabinet does not admit those 
principles ; at least, that would seem to be the case from the letter of the 
captain of the Kearsarge. The reply made to him appears to us to be decisive. 


Captain Winslow also, it is said, considers Semmes and his 
officers bound upon their honour to give themselves up as his pri- 
soners of war. About five minutes before the Alabama went down, 
a boat from her came to the Kearsarge with an officer, who surren- 
dered the vessel and then asked permission to return with his boat 
to assist in picking up the men. This was granted, when the officer 
left, and, after rescuing a number, he went on board the English 
yacht and escaped. The ground upon which Captain Winslow 
makes this claim—if he has made it—of course is, that the Alabama 
having been surrendered, the crew must be considered to have sur- 
rendered with her; but then, he should have captured them, as he 
would have been bound to take possession of the ship herself before 
the capture could be considered complete ; for there are plenty of 
instances in the annals of naval warfare of vessels, crew, and all, 
making their escape after hauling down their flag. 


THE DEERHOUND AND THE RIVAL VESSELS, 


Mr. Mason, the Confederate commissioner, has addressed a letter 
to Mr. Lancaster, the owner of the Deerhound, thanking him for the 
assistance rendered by him in saving the crew of the Alabama, as 
well as for the kindness subsequently shown to them on board the 
English yacht. Mr. Mason concludes his letter thus :— 


Tam fully aware of the noble and disinterested spirit which prompted you 
to go to the rescue of the gallant crew of the Alabama, and that I can add 
nothing to the recompense already received by you and those acting under 
you in the consciousness of having done as you would be done by ; yet you 
will permit me to thank you, and, through you, the captain, officers, and 
crew of the Deerhound, for this signal service ; and to say that, in doing so, 
I but anticipate the grateful sentiment of my country and of the Government 
of the Confederate States, 


Some blame having been cast upon Mr. Lancaster for his conduct 


| on the occasion of the recent combat, and it having even been as- 
vessels ; but no fact of importance has been elicited beyond those | 


serted that the Deerhound acted as a consort, or, at least, a tender, 
to the Alabama, Mr, Lancaster has addressed a letter to the Duily 
News, in which he says :— 

I come now to the more definite charges advanced by your corres- 
pondents, and these I will soon dispose of. They maintain that my 
yacht was in the harbour of Cherbourg for the purpose of assist- 
ing the Alabama, and that her movements before the action prove 
that she attended her for the same object. My impression is that the 
yacht was in Cherbourg to suit my convenience and pleasure, and 
Tam quite sure that when there I neither did, nor intended to do, anything 
We steamed out on Sunday morning to see the 
engagement, and the resolution to do so was the result of a family council 
whereat the question “to go out” or “not to go out” was duly discussed, 
and the decision in the affirmative was carried by the juveniles rather against 
the wish of both myself and my wife. Had I contemplated taking any 
part in the movements of the Alabama I do not think I “should 
have been accompanied by my wife and several young children, 
One of your correspondents, however, says that he knows that the 
Deerhound did assist the Alabama, and if he does know this he knows 
more than I do. As to the movements of the Deerhound before the 
action, all the movements with which I was acquainted were for the objecta 
of enjoying the summer morning and getting a good and safe place from 
which to watch the engagement. Another of your correspondents declares 
that since the affair it has been discovered thut the Deerhound was a consort 
of the Alabama, and on the night before had received many valuable articles 
for safe-keeping from that vessel. This issimply untrue. Before the engage- 
ment neither I norany‘of my family had any knowledge of, or communication 
with, either Captain Semmes, any of his officers,.or any of his crew. Since the 
fight I have inquired from my captain whether he or any of my crew had 
had any communication with the Captain or crew of the Alabama prior te 
meeting them on the Deerhound after the engagement, and his answer, 
given in the most emphatic manner, has been “ None whatever.” As to the 
depost of chronometers and other valuable articles, the whole story is & 
myth. Nothing was brought from the Alabama to the Deerhound, and I never 
heard of the tale until I saw it in an extract from your own columns. After 
the fight was over, the drowning men picked up, and the Deerhound steam- 
ing away to Southampton, some of the officers who had been saved began te 
express their acknowledgments for my services, and my reply to them, which 
was addressed also to all who stood around me, was :—‘ Gentlemen, you have 
no need to give me any special thanks. I should have done exactly the same 
for the other people if they had needed it.” This speech would have been a 
needless and, indeed, an absurd, piece of hypocrisy if there had been any 
league or alliance between the Albama and the Deerhound, 


One of our Illustrations represents a group of the Alabama’s crew 
after their arrival at Southampton ; while the other two Engravings 
respectively show the fight between the vessels, and the scene 
resented when Captain Semmes was addressing his crew before 
eaving Cherbourg. 

, 


THE RAILWAY ACCIDENT AT EGitAM.—The inquest on the bodies of the 
victims of the late disaster at Egham has been concluded. It was stated 
that every effort had been made to procure the attendance of the under- 
guard of the second train, Dempeey, but he could not be found. A witness 
who was in the guard’s van before and during the accident declared that the 
guard was sober and attending to his duties, and that he applied the break 
just before the collision took place. The unfortunate young man, Louis 
Ray, who underwent amputation in both his feet, appears to have had a 
relapse, which inspires some fears as to the result, The jury, in their verdict, 
found Lee, the driver of the second train, and Trainer, the fireman, guilty of 
manslaughter, and they censured the London and Sonth-Western lway 
Company for not having a turn-table at Arcot, for starting trains five 
minutes after each other, and for not telegraphing trains from station to 
station. 


A RUNAWAY TRAIN.—On the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway last week a luggage-train, consisting of thirty or forty waggons, 
started from Sheffield towards Dunford, At Dunford there is a steep incline, 
and while the train was ascending this portion of the road a coupling chain 
broke, and the waggons, becoming detached, ran back. The guard in charge 
of the train telegraphed to Penistone, with a view to having the runaway 
waggons shunted on the down line, The message was received three 
minutes after the mail-train from Manchester had passed, and the weggons 
went forward in the same track. The mail-train reached Sheffield first, and 
was shunted out of the way just as the waggons rushed through the station 
at a very rapid rate. The waggons continued their course unchecked until 
they reached the Dunnall banks, abont five miles from Sheffield. Here there 
was an incline, and they were brovght toa stand after running about twenty 
miles, Fortunately, no demage was done either to person or property, 
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SOME OF THE OFFICERS AND CREW OF THE ALABAMA: A GROUP SKETCHED AT SOUTHAMPTON, 
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INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 242. 


THE WAGGONER CRIES TO JUPITER PALMERSTON, 


‘THE waggoner in the fable, when his waggon got stuck fast in the 
ruts, fell down upon his knees and cried aloud, a Oh, Jupiter ! help 
me to get my waggon out of the mud. : Whereupon Jupiter, 
looking out of his cloud, said thus in effect to the prostrate 
waggoner, “Get up, get up, thou lazy waggoner ; ba thy 
horses and put thy shoulder to the wheel, and then will @ help 

ou; for the gods only help men who help themselves.” Our 

ish friends have long been in the case of the waggoner, 
and are for ever crying to Jupiter; and last week the cry was 
lifted up again in the House through Treland’s mouthpiece, Mr. 
John Pope Hennessy. “Help, Jupiter! Help, Jupiter! Our 
people are all leaving us, flowing in continuous and never-failing 
stream to the United States. One million and a half have already 

ne—still the stream flows on—and, unless something be done, all 
will go, and there will be no man left to till the land, Help us, 
then, Jupiter ; help us!” Such was the doleful strain with which 
the hon. member for King’s County taxed our drowsy ears on that 
Tuesday night, and the cry was echoed by Mr. Maguire, and re- 
echoed by Mr. Monsell, and taken up 2 poe when it was 
about to fall, by Mr. M‘Mahon. And these men delivered very 
rood speeches, and unquestionably proved a case, The Irish are 
eaving Ireland, leaving it at the rate of « hundred thousand a year 
and more, Last year 117,000 went; this year they are going in 
still greater numbers, 

JUPITER ANSWERS, 

“ And all this while Jupiter Palmerston sat cozily in his seat, now 
listening, now dozing, as his wont is, with arms across his breast, 
his legs stretched ont, and his hat over his eyes. At length, how- 
ever, A rouses himself and rises to his feet—comes out of his 
cloud, as it were, and makes answer to his petitioners, much in the 
same style as Olympian Jove, only more politely and paraphras- 
tically, wrapping his advice well up in sugared phrase, as it becomes 
a Jupiter in his circumstances todo. For our Jupiter, you know, 
is not a despotic deity like him who spoke to the waggoner, but 
holds his throne in no small measure by the will of these 

titioners, and therefore, whilst uttering his advice, had to be care- 
ul not to offend. It was impossible not to admire the adroitness 
with which he managed this delicate business. He praised the Irish 
people. They were “an affectionate people:” they are “ most 
admirable workmen,” as anybody who has employed them knows, 
and it is distressing to see pb ‘an the pore | and thus, with 

ic 


honeyed phrase, he wound up the counsel which he had to give, 
and which, if we look at it, was simply that which J “ gave to 
the carter. “You must help yourselves, gentiemen. If you can't, 


by the offer of higher wages, keep your — at home, I cannot do 
it for you. It is simply a question of the Law of Level—a law of 
Nature, which enacts that, as water will find its level, so labour 
will flow where it is wanted. Olympus cannot make water flow up- 
hill, Neither can Downing-street prevent labour from going 
where it is required. So you must help yourselves, pay your labourers 
better, and they will stay at home. if you cannot do this, they will 
certainly go to those who can.” Now, all this is incontrovertible ; 
but it did not satisfy Mr. Hennessy. He pushed the / toa 
division, and lost by a majority of eighty to fifty-two, But, though 
he lost the battle, he probably gained his object ; for will it not 
ring through all Ireland that he attempted to get for his a A 
men justice, and that it was refused by the Whig Government? In 
prospect of an election, this was not a bad move ; and it was entirely 

(—much more successful, in the eyes of Mr. Hennessy, we 
fancy, than it would have been if the Government had allowed his 
motion to pass, 

JUSTICE TO IRELAND, 

The most Irish malcontent cannot complain now that Parliament 
will not consider Irish interests. Last week we had one or more 
Irish measures before the House of Commons every day, and one 
morning sitting and three nights were almost entirely occupied by 
Irish members. Very little, however, was done. On Monday the 
Irish Railway Travelling Bill was thrown out ; on Tuesday morning 
the Irish Chancery Bill came temporarily to grief; in the evening 
of the same day Mr. Hennessy lost his motion upon Irish emigration ; 
on Wednesday the Chancery Bill was galvanised into life again by 
special motion, but is still in peril; on Thursday Sir Hugh Cairns’ 
resolution on Irish nunnery schools was Salented ; and on Friday, 
after a struggle of several hours, the Irish Chancery Bill failed to 
get into Committee. 


SIR GEORGE BOWYER AND HIS BLUNDER, 


And now we are upon Irish matters we will describe a laughable 
blunder which was made by Sir George Bowyer. Sir George 
Bowyer, though, is not an Irishman. He is an English country 

mtleman, son of the late Sir George Bowyer, Bart., of Radley 

ark, Berkshire; but he represents an Irish borough—Dundalk ; 
and, since his conversion (or perversion, as Protestants call it) to 
Romanism, has devoted himself almost exclusively to Irish interests. 
Sir George is a D.C.L. of Oxford, a member of the Middle Temple, 
a famous authority on canon law, and a highly cultivated gentleman, 
He is, moreover, a Knight of Malta ; and, if our readers will take the 
trouble on some Sunday morning to go to the Roman Catholic Church, 
in St. George’s-fields, they will see the hon. Baronet within 
the altar-rail attired in the robes of his order. Converts are always 
zealous ; and there is no more ardent son of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the House of Commons than Sir George. In appearance 
he is a very grave and venerable person—using the word yene- 
rable in its true sense, and not as denoting age. He is of the 
middle height, squarely built, has a massive head, a broad and 
towering forehead, and a most imposing beard. In profile, Sir 
is very much like the portraits of ‘ates which have come 
down tous. When, however, you get a front view, the likeness 
vanishes; but, either way, his face, if we saw it upon a medal or in 
sculpture, would pass well enough for that of an old Greek philo- 
sopher. We have said that Sir George is not an Irishman, He 
~ however, very apt to blunder, and, learned though he be, is as 
illogical at times as the most genuine Milesian. And now for 
the blunder which he committed last week. Sir Hugh Cairns’s 
motion, which ran as follows, was before the House :—‘That the 
Commissioners of National Education in Ireland have acted at 
variance with the principles of the system of national education, 
in sanctioning State aid to convent and monastic schools.” This, 
as our readers will see, was pointed, not at the conduct of the Com- 
missioners of Irish Education generally, but at the endowment of 
monastic and convent schools. Now it came into the ever-scheming 
brain of Mr. Pope Hennessy that, by moving as an amendment that 
the words “ sanctioning State aid to convent and monastic schools ” 
be omitted, he could turn the tables against Sir Hugh Cairns. It 
is true, that by so doing he would actually move an entirely new 
and different resolution ; and it is equally true that this was a very 
audacious thing to do; but Mr. Hennessy is never wanting in 
audacity—*“ He dare do all that may become a man,” and more ; and 
so he moved an amendment, and, in due time, the House came to a 
division upon this amendment, and, of course, Sir George voted, or, 
rather, obliged a to say, intended to vote for it ; for, as it happened, 
he was obl at last to vote against it, as we shall see. The 
guestion was put, as usual, in this form—‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the question.” “ They that are for it say 
‘Aye.’” Then there was a shout of “ Aye!” from Sir Hugh Cairns 
and his friends, ‘ They that are against it,” said the Speaker, “ say 
‘No!’ ” “No!” roared out Mr, Hennessy and his fellow-conspi- 
rators, including, of course, Sir George. “The ‘ Ayes’ have it,” 
said Mr. Speaker. Now here, be it remembered, that when Mr. 
Speaker has thus provisionally decided, if no one challenges his 
decision by barge | him, there can be no division. Well, Sir | 
George intended to challenge ; but, his massive head having some- | 
how got muddled, instead of calling out, “The ‘Noes’ have it!” 
he cried out, so as to be well heard, “ The ‘Ayes’ have it!” The 
House then proceeded to divide; and Sir George, though he had 
challenged for the “Ayes,” voted with the “ Noes"—of course, 
wholly ignorant or oblivious that, by doing so, he was breaking a | 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


rule of the House, or perhaps thinking that the blunder would 
escape observation, This, however, was not to be; for when 
the division was over an honourable member—name not given— 
sitting in his place—head covered, as the manner Is on such occa- 
sions —called Mr, Speaker's attention to the fact that the honourable 
member for Dundalk had given his voice with the “Ayes” and his 
vote with the “Noes.” Whereupon Mr. Speaker called Sir George 
to the table, and this colloquy ensued :— 

The SPEAKER—The vote of the hon, member for Dundalk has been 
challenged on the ground that he gave his voice with the ‘ Ayes, and his 
vote with the “Noes.” Did the hon. member challenge the decision of the 
Speaker that the “ Ayes”’ had it, and then give his vote on the opposite side ? 

Sir G. BowYER—When you put the question I said * No;" but afterwards, 
in order to ensure a division, I contradicted you, and said the “ Ayes 
had it. 

SPEAKER—Under these circumstances the hon, member having 
oases! sha asain of the Speaker, and said the ‘* Ayes ” had it, his vote 
must be taken on, the side on which he gave his voice—namely, the ayes. 
A shout of laughter greeted Sir George as he slunk thus discom- 
fitted and baflled to his seat. But what did Sir George mean by 
saying, that he contradicted the Speaker and cried “ The ‘Ayes’ have 
it!” to secure a division. The Speaker had already decided that 
the “ Ayes” had it; and by Sir George's crying out himself “ The 
‘ Ayes’ have it,” he confirmed the decision of the Speaker. His head 
must, indeed, have gone a-woolgathering. 


THE GREAT QUESTION, ? 
Is it peace or war? . . . . Loud war by land and sea, — 
War with a thousand battles, and shaking a hundred thrones ? 

This was the question which was to be answered on Monday 
night, and never since Mr. Speaker was elected to the chair has he 
seen such a crowd in the House at prayers as that which met his 
eyes as he stood at the table with his chaplain b his side on this 
occasion. It is calculated that soon after the House opened there 
were nearly 600 members present, and we believe that this estimate 
was not too high, Every seat was occupied, both on the floor and 
in the side galleries, Numbers squatted on the steps in the gang- 
ways, and numbers clustered below the gangway and behind the 
chair, standing, because there was no more room upon the benches, 
for, be it known, that though some million and a half of money has 
been expended on the Palace of Westminster, the chamber of the 
Commons is not nearly large enough to accommodate all the mem- 
bers. Not more than 500 out of the 656 can find seats. Pity that 
Sir Charles Barry did not give us less ornament and more room for 
our money, 

CROWD IN THE LOBBY, 

In the lobby, the crowd of strangers, all anxious to get into the 
House, was so great, that to drill them sufliciently into order, so as 
to provide a clear passage for Mr. Speaker and his suite to pass into 
the house, tasked all the energies of the police; and as soon as the 
procession had passed, and the door was shut, as it always is while 
the House is at prayers, the doorway was so beset with eager 
applicants for admission that the Inspector and his men had at 
length, by main force, to sweep the entire crowd away and across the 
lobby. Rnd when the door was opened, and the House had been 
“made,” this operation had again to be performed. 


ANGRY ATTACHES, 

The galleries, of course, were speedily filled, Most of the foreign 
Ambassadors were present, and several of the Plenipotentiaries. 
All secretaries and attachés of embassies, to their great disgust, were 
shut out for want of room. Very irate were these gentlemen, and 
some of them threatened the direst penalties upon the officials for 
daring to deprive them of their “rights.” They were, however, 
promptly, but courteously, told that rights they had none—Ambas- 
sadors only have rights. They refused, however, to budge, and had 
to be persttaded back by the police. Usually these gentlemen are 
admitted, on request duly made and permission granted, but on such 
an occasion as this to admit them is to exclude those who have 
rights—to wit, diplomatists proper, peers, peers’ eldest sons, and 
others. A testy, self-important race are these attachés of Ambas- 
sadors, far more so than the Ambassadors themselves, 


SQUATTING MINISTERS, 

It was a pretty picture from the gallery—the house thus filled 
in every part. One could not help fallas. though, that, 
owing to the smallness of the chamber, the scene was 
wanting in dignity. Mr, Speaker, as he sits at his ease, wigged and 
gowned, in his canopied and elaborately-carved chair, with the mace 
before him, looks grand enough; but the members are packed like 
herrings in a barrel ; and so packed, and wedged, and obviously ill 
at ease, not even Cabinet Ministers can look dignified. Sir George 
Grey, now, if he had but room, would form an imposing figure in 
the picture; but sitting, and hardly sitting, on the very edge of the 
bench, he certainly does not strike us at all with that awe with 
which we ought to look upon a great Minister. Neither is the 
position of Sir Charles Wood, albeit he is the ruler of a mighty 
nation, a very dignified one. He has got into a seat, but it is clear 
that he cannot get out until his neighbours rise to liberate him. 
Milner Gibson seems to be sitting on somebody's knees. But what 
are we to say to those Under-Secretaries of State who are squatting 
in the gangway, with their knees up to their chins and their 
hands clasped round their knees? Indian chieftains at their 
palavers squat in this manner; but surely in no other European 
senatorial chamber are Ministers of the Crown obliged to sit 
in such primitive fashion. But there is no help for it. Above the 
bar no Minister must stand; and as all the benches were filled 
when these gentlemen came in, they were obliged to squat thus or 
go below the bar and stand, 


LORD PALMERSTON, 


At half-past four Lord Palmerston arrived. A burst of cheering 
greeted him as he emerged from behind the chair and took his seat. 
At a quarter to five he rose and proceeded to the bar, the House 
again cheering as he went. Arrived at the bar, Mr. Speaker called 
out, “Lord Palmerston.” “Papers,” said his Lordship. “Bring 
them up,” replied the Speaker. Whereupon the noble Lord proceeded 
to the table, bowing as he went, and handed the papers to the clerk, 
Sir Denis Le Marchant, and, he having read the titles thereof, a 
dead silence fell upon the House, and the noble Lord began his 
speech, And now, readers, you have, we suppose, read the speech. 
If not, read it forthwith ; and, whether you have read it or have the 
pleasure of reading it to come, please to remember this—that 
wonderfully-lucid and admirably-arranged history of the complex 
Schleswig-Holstein business, with the narrative of the proceedings 
of the Conference, occupied an hour and a quarter; that it was 
delivered in clear, sonorous tones, without b in its continuity, 
entirely from memory and with no aid from notes; and that the 
man who delivered it will be, if his life be spared, eighty years old 
next November ! 


THE VOTE OF CENSURF ON MINISTERS.—A meeting of the chiefs of 
the Conservative party was held on Tuesday at the Earl of Derby's house, 
when the terms of the motion to be submitted to the House of Commons by 
Mr. Disraeli, condemning the conduct of the Government, were arrkigad. 
Subsequently to the meeting at the Earl of Derby's house a strong gathering 
of Conservative members took place at the houre of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
Lord Derby there, in a speech of considerable length, put forward the reasons 
which had induced him at this critical juncture to depart from the attitude 
of forbearance which had go long been maintained by the Conservative party, 


HARVEST PROSPECTS IN IRELAND.—The progress made by the grow 
crops during the past four weeks has been unprecedontediy ae hy eis fons 
bable that the oldest farmer in Ulster does not recollect a more favourable 
season or one in which, in the last week of June, the aspect of the cultivated 
lands was, qn the whole, so satisfactory, Early-plan potatoes, which had 
suffered severely by the frosts that came on them about the close of the past 
month have not only fully recovered that “ check,” but are now exhibiting a 
degree of luxuriance rarely scen at this period of the seaton. The wheat and 
oat lands are very flourishing ; and, if the next month be favourable, there 
will be ample yield of grain as well as a great abundance of straw-- this last 
being a matter of much more importance than is usually attached to it. Not 
only as fodder, but as the material for manure, a large turnout of straw 
ever proves a valuable addition to the products of the farmer. Upland 
-tecor rig likely to bulk much above the average, and late meadows look 

sing. 
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Jmpertal jOarltament, 


FRIDAY, JUNE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE aes < 
STANHOPE called attention to the present position of ¢ 
‘ies, and inquired what was the intention of the Goniomene ti 
respect to the recommendations of the Commissioners. 

Karl GRANVILLE said that the report of the Commissioners had been 
referred to the Royal Academy, which had, in reply, presented an address i 
her Majesty, who had left the question to the consideration of the Govern. 
ment. The House of Commons had rejected the proposal to leave t} * 
Academy in Trafalgar-square, with enlarged space, aud to that decision the 
Government bowed. Nothing would be more unwise than for the Gover,. 
ment to take upon itself the regulation of the fine arts; but without doing 
that it might usefully insist upon certain regulations calculated to Popularise 
the Academy and make it more efficient for public purposes in return for the 
facilities which it received. Government had not bad time to consider these 
details, and he could not give a pledge as to any particular course they 
might take, eo 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
THE eri TAX, rene 

Mr. MORRITT moved that,“ in any future m cation of the indj 
taxation of this country, the excise on malt requires considerations” iit 
contended that the malt tax had strong claims to be repealed. It was a tax 
drawn from the English producers, and levied on an article which they con. 
sumed, It fell heavily on the poor man who consumed beer, and lightly on 
the rich man who drank wine. It pressed with undue severity on the 
agriculturists, and altogether was a most obnoxious tax, 

‘Mr. Dodson seconded the motion, 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER opposed the motion, on the ground 
that it was most unwise to pledge the House as to the precise maiiner of 
disposing of a possible surplus. The inclination of the House was to diy) de 
surpluses between direct and indirect taxation; but this motion would 
destroy the balance. He did not deny that the malt duty was entitleq to 
consideration, but he thought no good purpose would be served by discussiy, R 

we 
gr J. MANNERS argued that the House ought to consider and decidy 
upon the question, The reduction or repeal of the malt duty was absolutely 
n 


24. 


After a short discussion, in which Mr. P. Urquhart, Mr. Neate, and xf; 

Newdegate took part, the motion was negatived.by 166 votes to 118. 
THE IRISH COURT OF CHANCERY BILL. 

Mr. O’HAGAN moved that the House go into Commitice on the Court of 
Chancery Bill. 

‘An attempt was made to count out the House but it failed. 

Mr. LONGFIELD moved that the bill be referred to a Select Committee 

‘Another fruitless attempt was made to count out the House. 

After a long discussion the motion for going into Committee was carried 
by 41 votes to 39. : 

‘A series of motions for the adjournment of the debate and of the House * 
were put and negatived. 

At last Lord PALMERSTON consented that the further proceeding with 
the bill should be adjourned to Monday next, when a day would be fixed for 
going on with the bill. 


MONDAY, JUNE 27. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
THE CONFERENCE. 

Earl RUSSELL laid on the table the protocols relating to the Conference, 
In doing so he entered at great length into the circumstances which led to 
the convening of the Conference and the various proposals made there, 
Finally, he announced that the Government, seeing all their propositions 
had been rejected both by Denmark and the German Powers, were resolved 
not to take up arms for Denmark unlees the integrity of the Danish islands 
proper were threatened, 

The Earl of DERBY declined to enter at that time on any discussion in 
reference to the question raised. It was clear, however, that the policy of 
the Government must be most seriously considered, and they must prepare to 
defend themselves. 

After a few words from Earl Granville and Lord Brougham the subject 
dropped, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE DANO-GERMAN QUESTION, 

Lord PALMERSTON, having brought up the protocols of the Conference 
relative to the affairs of Denmark, traced the course of the negotiations pre- 
ceding and in the Conference,and then announced the policy which her 
Majesty’s Government had resolved to pursue. He said that in considering 
the position that England had to take up, it was necessary to look to the 
fact that Denmark had, in the first instance, been in the wrong ; and had, in 
the last resort of the efforts which had been made for peace, rejected the pro- 
positions which had been made, equally with her adversaries, It was alco 
necessary to consider the extent of the means which would be required to be 
brought to bear if England interfered in this quarrel. France and Rurtia 
entirely declined to participate in active procecdings, and the whole 
brunt of the effort to dislodge the German forces from Denmark would fall 
on England alone. Her Majesty's Government, therefore, did not think it 
their duty to recommend to the Sovereign and to Parliament that this country 
should undertake the large responsibility of entering into a contest with the 
whole of Germany. The contest was not one which touched on the question 
of the preservation of the Monarchy of Denmark or her independence as a 
European Power, He did not say that if these points became involved in the 
contest it would not be necessary to reconsider the position which ought to 
be taken up by this country, If such a change of policy were to take place 
it would be at once communicated to Parliament. 

Mr. DISRAELI dil not intend to go into any discussion then, but he 
thought it right that the House should have an opportunity of pronouncing 
upon the policy of the (;overnment, from which he ditsented strongly. He 
could not agree that the maintenance of the integrity of the Danish islands 
proper was alone necessary for the blance of power in Europe. He should 
take the earliest opportunity of enabling the House to express an opinion on 
the policy of the Government. 

The motion that the papers relating to the Conference be laid on the table 


was then agreed to. 
THE KING OF GREECE. 


Mr, AYRTON moved that the grant to the King of Greece of an annuity 
of £4000 out of the Consolidated Fund by treaty not made subject to the 
sanction of Parliament is a violation of the privileges of the House of 
Commons. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER opposed the motion, and deelared 
that it was based on error. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

NEW COURTS OF LAW. 

Mr. M. SMITH called attention to the necessity for the erection of new 
courts of law. At present the accommodation was very deficient, and he 
had been in hopes that the Government would have introduced their 
promised bill for the provision of new courts before this time. 

Mr, MALUNs declared that the Government ought to bring in their bill at 
once, or else abandon the project altogether. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL expressed a hope that he should be able during 
this Session to introduce a bill to provide new courts. 

After a few words from Mr. Selwyn, Mr, Cowper, and Lord Hotham, the 
niatter dropped, 

DEFENCES OF CANADA, 

Mr. ADDERLEY called attention to the defenceless state of Canada. 

Mr. CARDWELL said the matter had been under the consideration of the 
Secret, and the attention of the colonial Legislature had been called 


After a few words from Lord R. Cecil and Mr. C. Fortescue the matter 


dropped. 
SUPPLY.—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
The House went into Committee of Supply, and was engaged for some time 
in discussion of the Civil Service Estimates, 


TUESDAY, JUNE 28 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
BRAZIL AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 

Lord BROUGILAM called attention to the slave trade. He was glad to state 
that the trade, so far as Brazil was concerned, had ceased. He reviewed the 
causes which had led to this happy result, and suggested that now the Aber- 
deen Act might be repealed, He regretted that Spain still encouraged the 
slave trade. 

Kar! RUssELL did not think the slave trade with Brazil had wholly ceased, 
nor did he think thisa fit time to repeal the Aberdeen Act. He was in bopes 
that the pressure of public opinion would put an end to the trade in Cuba. 
Pens a few words from Lord Houghton and Earl Fortescue, the matter 

V0) - —— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
CENSURE ON THE GOVERNMENT POLICY. 

Mr, DISRAELI said that on Monday next he should move an address 
the Crown, “to thank her Majesty for directing the correspondence oD 
Denmark and Germany, and the protocols of the Conference recently held in 
London, to be laid before Parliament ; to assure her Majesty that we have 
heard with deep concern that the sittings of that Conference have been 
brought to a cloe without accomplishing the important purpose for which it 
Was convened ; to express to her Majesty our great regret that, while the 
course pursued by her Majesty’s Government has failed to maiutain theit 
avowed policy of upholding the integrity and inde; endence of Denmark, lt 
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ered the just influence oe bon country in the councils of Europe, and 
> dimi curities for peace. 
inary are notios that be should move an amendment to this 

a Ge, of the terms of which he would give notice the next day. 
aa OPEN SPACES NEAR THE METROPOLIS, 

Mr, DOULTON called attention to the gradual diminution of open spaces 
fy and around London, and moved that it was the duty of Government to 
aaa for the preservation of such spaces within the limits stated in the | 
Pith section of the Enclosure Act of 1845. 

The motion was opposed by Mr. Peel and Mr. Cowper, and supported by 
Mr. Locke, Sir W. Fraser, and Mr. Torrens ; and, on a division, was carried 
against the Government by 79 to 40. 

THE BREED OF HORSES. 

Mr. P. WYNDHAM moved ‘ that as the annual grant of money voted by | 
ia E for Queen’s Plates no longer encourages the breed of good horses— | 
he object for which it was originally given—it should for the future be dis- 
eed He contended that the breed of horses had deteriorated, and 
vip this was mainly owing to the handicap system and to the running of | 

ery early ages. 
eet pists rie the ol in which Mr. Newdegate, General Peel, Mr. 
gory, Mr. Foljambe, and Lord Palmerston took place, the motion was 
withdrawn. Ke Pas 


has low 


this House 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE VOTE OF CENSURE. 

Mr, KINGLAKE gave notice that, in lieu of the last paragraph of the 
address proposed by Mr. Disraeli, he would move to substitute, by way of 
amendment, the words following i To express the satisfaction with which 
we have learnt that at this conjuncture her Majesty has been advised to 
abstain from armed interference in the war now going on between Denmark 
and the German Powers.” 

POOR LAW AMENDMENT (IRELAND) BILL, 

Mr. IIENNESSY moved the second reading of the Poor Law (Ireland) Acts 
\mendment Bill, The object of the bill was, he said, to assimilate the law 
in England and Ireland as regarded outdoor relief. 

Lord NAAS moved the rejection of the bill. Its principle had been con- 
demned by the Select Committee which sat upon the subject. 

After a short discussion, the second reading of the bill was negatived by 
YOL votes to 24, 


TESTS ABOLITION (OXFORD) BILL, 

This bill passed through Committee without opposition, but Mr, Selwyn 
gave notice that on the motion for the third reading of the bill its rejection | 
would be moved. 

STREET MUSIC, 

The House then went into Committee on the Street Music Bill, and a very 
amusing discussion ensued, which lasted until a quarter to six o'clock, when, | 
in accordance with the standing orders, the debate was adjourned. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
ABOLITION OF TOLL-GATES. 

Lord RAVENSWORTH said a great social reform had taken effect that 
day—viz., the abolition of toll-gates in certain districts of the metropolis. He 
begged to thank her Majesty's Government for having carried out the recom- | 
mendations of the Royal Commission, and concluded by asking what steps 
had been taken for giving to other suburban districts of the metropolis the 
same freedom that had been conferred on the north-western. | 

Ear] GRANVILLE said he would make inquiries in the proper quarter, and 
communicate the result of his inquiries to the noble Earl. | 

AGRARIAN OUTRAGES LN IRELAND, 

The Earl of DONOUGHMORE moved the following resolution :—* That, con- | 
sidering the extent to which agrarian outrages prevail in certain counties in | 
Ireland, and the difficulty which exists in obtaining convictions for offences 
of this description, this House is of opinion that the power of the Lord | 
Lieutenant of Ireland to remit the whole or a portion of the punishment of | 
persons convicted of such crimes should be exercised with greater care 
and circumspection, and this House observes with regret that the Lord | 
Lieutenant of Ireland ordered the release of Michael Duigan, Patrick Duigan, 
and Patrick Egan, prisoners under sentence for an agrarian offence confined | 
in the county gaol of Westmeath, upon grounds which appear to be in- 
sufficient.’ 

Earl GRANVI{ LE defended the Lord Lieutenant from the charge. 

After a few words from the Marquis of Westmeath, the Earl of Leitrim, 
and Lord Chelmsford, the motion was withdrawn. 


30, | 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, 

Mr. A. SMITH rose to move that the New School of Naval Architecture 
ought to be established in immediate connection with one of the chief 
naval arsenals, where the students may have, together with scientific | 
lectures of a high order, the benefit of regular, progressive, and continuous 
instruction in every branch of practical ship-building, as well as constant 
opportunities of inspecting and studying steam and other machinery, the 
varied armaments, and numerous operations carried out in the docking, 
fitting out, and working of every species of vessel embraced by the Royal 
Navy ; and, further, that the South Kensington establishments and museums | 
are altogether wanting in the educational staff and means of practical 
application indispensable for such school. The hon. gentleman entered into 
a lengthened statement of facts in support of his motion, 

Sir J. PAKINGTON explained what he had done in connection with this 
subject while he was at the Admiralty. 

ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 

Sir J. PAKINGTON moved the following resolution :—‘ That, in the 
opinion of this House, the mode in which it is proposed by the minute | 
of the 11th of March, 1864, to make grants to endowed schools, and the | 
distinction made by the same minute between endowed schools in the 
country and in towns, are unsatisfactory and unjust.” 

The SPEAKER ruled that the resolution was substantially the same as that 
nig ers been moved by Mr. Adderley, and already negatived by the House 
this Session. 

_ Sir J. PAKINGTON said he at once bowed to this opinion, but he wished to 
intimate to the Government that they must not consider the question to 
be finally disposed of. 

EDUCATION VOTE. 


The House then went into Committee of Sup ly. 
Mr. BRUCE moved the vote to be placed at the disposal of the Committee 
of the Privy Conneil for Education. He gave a very favourable report of 
the operation of the revised code, and some interesting details with respect 
to the character and nature of the examinations. The result waa, that out 
of 828 schools, from which 180,000 pupils were presented for examination, the 
pen were 17 per cent. After a lengthened discussion the vote was 
greed to, 


he next vote, £37,800 for Science and Art, was also assented to. 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE, 


Nort DURHAM.—The election of a representative for the northern 
division of the county of Durham, in the place of the late Lord Adolphus 
Vane-Tempest, took place at Durham on Tuesday, when Sir Hedworth 
Williamson, Bart., of Whitburn Hall, was returned withoutopposition, The 


ef Remus is a Liberal in politics and a gentleman of considerable local 
ifluence, 


KING 3 LyNN.—Mr. J. H. Gurney announces the resignation of his seat 
for King's Lynn, on account of failing health. Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton 
is in the field in the interest of the Liberals, 

East GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—The Hon. Edward Dutton, eldest son of Lord 
Sherborne, is about to offer himself as a candidate on Conservative prin- 
ciples for the vacancy in the representation of East Gloucestershire, caused 
by the death of the jate Sir William Codrington. 

WHITBY.—The Whitby Gazette announces that Mr. 
ex-railway king, 
is his intention 


George Hudson, the 
will shortly make his appearance in that town, and that it 
to become a candidate at the next borough election, 


_THE FUNERAL OF MR. WILLIAM SMITH O'BRIEN 
Cahirmoyle, near Limerick, on 
pe was the occasion of a 
manifestation of regret 
Limerick. = 
. THE EMPERORS OF RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA and the King of Prussia 
- ©, it is asserted, come to the following agreement on the subject of Holstein 
an Schleswig—namely, that Russia shall give up her claims to the Duke to 
ue ‘ppointed, said Duke to be whichever of the two claimants—Frederick of 
Augustenburg and Peter of Oldenburg—as shall be most complaisant ; that 
ie Duke shall then yield his rights to Prussia ; Russia tofurnish an army if 


necessary ; and both Prusei > 
or Veneiie when prtichtry a and Russia to aid Austria in Poland, Hungary, 


od TFALIAN ALPINE CLUB.—An important ascociation, under the name 
chi t Ipine Club, has recently been established in Turin, having for its 
¢ is ct object the scientific exploration of those vast fields of ice, perpetual 
‘Alea? and abysses of nameless lakes which are comprised in the Italian 
bemnty) 1e8ion by no means inferior in scientific interest, as well as natural 
rea to Switzerland, or the Tyrol. Italians have fre- 
racare been accused of leaving to foreigners the task of developing the 
aoe Hain and illustrating the beauties wherewith Nature has so richly en- 
wee ed their country ; but Italy has lately afforded many proofs of having 
ot ihe ae to national life. Not the least significant of these is the formation 
iva pine Club of Turin, which includes among its members men from 
ate a Brade of society who are distinguished by their literary and scientific 
“‘ainments, or their political ability and importance, 


took place at 
Thursday week. The arrival of the body at 
great demonstration in that city. The public 
the death of Mr. O'Brien was renewed at 
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THE FREEDOM OF THE HIGHWAY. 

THURSDAY last, the 30th of June, was a day to be 
remembered by future historians of the metropolis, The first 
stroke of the midnight chimes announcing the termination of 
that day proclaimed also the end of a great metropolitan 
nuisance, From that moment forth, no tolls were to be taken 
on the north side of the Thames for five miles round London, 

The matter may appear a small one to London travellers 
who only ride in omnibuses or on railways, and to others 
who seldom, if ever, ride at all, But, really, it is a matter of 
great social importance, involving not only much individual 
annoyance but even a grave matter of political economy, 
Even young men may remember the “ Rebecca " riots in Wales, 
which occasioned the transportation, as felons, of many honest, 
loyal Welshmen, goaded to insurrection by the obnoxious nui- 
sance of turnpike-gates, It is not the mere payment which is 
objectionable by the gate system, but the stoppage, the un- 
buttoning of vestments, the searching for coin, the delay for 
change, and the compulsory preservation of turnpike-tickets, 
which render offensive the payment of toll, by way of pay- 
ment for road-making. 

The results are still appreciable by the most ordinary 
observer, who may remark the comparative isolation of the 
Surrey side of the metropolis, The south of the Thames 
contains a population, and exhibits a kind of traflic, and evena 
style of dwelling-houses and business, distinct from those of the 
northern shore, The denizens of Lambeth and Southwark cross 


| to London and Westminster to transact business, just 


as villagers in the country travel constantly to the towns for 
the like object, while, on the other hand, the townspeople 
seldom go to the villages. The toll-gates upon the bridges 
constitute a barrier and a division, of which the results 
are appreciable, not only commercially, but socially ; not 
only in trades and professions, but even in the manners, 
habits, and status of the inhabitants, House property 
is less valuable on the Surrey than on the Middlesex 
side. Take an equal area of say, for instance, a dozen acres 
on each side of the river, and the statistician will find that on 


; the Surrey shore the buildings will be, at most, only one 


fourth in value of those upon the same superficies upon 
the other, though the distance between them may be 
but a few hundred yards more than the breadth of the 
river, The cause of this deterioration, or rather, the want of 
progressive increase in value, is to be found in the lack of 
free communication, 

The system of free roads—in other words, the community 
of public thoroughfares—has, it may be confessed, met with 
much opposition, There are yet numerous persons possessed 
of local influence and authority who object to the abolition of 
the toll-gates, Their cry is, “ Let those who use the roads pay 
for them,’’ Such person do not consider that, by the simplest 
rudiments of political economy, a mulct upon any class of 
honest, industrious citizens is a mulct upon the community, 
Grant that roads must be made, repaired, and paid for. By 
the toll system, the community has not only to bear the 
expense of the roads, but of the maintenance of toll-collectors 
into the bargain, It needs but the simplest arithmetic to tell 
that a hundred toll payers, at threepence each, must be 
found to pay the turnpikeman’s wages of 25s, per week before 
a single penny can go to the pockets of the road trustees, 
And yet on our metropolitan roads there are not only usually 
two or more men to each gate, but a dozen or so of gates and 
side-bars to every “ trust,” 

We have but small wish to indulge in what Mr. Disraeli 
once designated “a wild shriek of liberty” upon the abo- 
lition of a few toll-bars, Pecuniarily, this may affect but 
few, in comparison with the many who will rejoice at the 
discontinuance of long-established nuisances, But, as a 
matter of social and commercial progress, the removal of the 
north metropolitan turnpikes at the last moment of the month 
just past, is of sufficient importance to demand remark and 
commemoration, 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SoOcitETy.—The first great rose show for the 
season under the auspices of the Royal Horticultural Society was held in the 
gardens at Kensington on Wednesday, and was of more than ordinary excel- 
lence, both as regards the number of stands and the quality of the blooms. 
This result is due as much to the fact that the present season has been pecu- 
liarly favourable for roses as to the fame of the Horticultural Society. The 
day, though somewhat dull and oppressive, was fine, and the delicious per- 
fume which filled the arcades was a feature indeed. In the nurserymen’s 
classes for cut blooms there was a rich display; and Messrs. Paul and 
Son, of Cheshunt, Mr. Charles Turner, of Slough, and Mr. Keynes, of 
Salisbury, carried off the first prizes, Amongst the amateurs, Mr. 
J. F, Hedge, of Reed Hall, Colchester, and the Rev. J. Knox 
Child, of Little Easton, Essex, took the principal awards; the 
former gentleman having, it is said, grown as many as 5000 
roses this season, Mr. Keynes took the first prize for new roses of 1863-4, 
as well as for the new kinds of 1863; and Messrs. Paul and Son, of 
Cheshunt, brought up the best of the lovely tea-scented and Noisette roses in 
the nurserymen’s class ; and Mr. Hedge in the class for amateurs. Mr. B. R. 
Cant, of St. John’s Nurseries, Colchester, took the special prize given by the 
hon. secretary for the same varieties, Prizes were also awarded for specimens 
of bouquets and decorations in roses. Although the prizes offered were for 
roses, the show was not entirely limited to this particular flower; many of 
the competitors brought up other splendid specimens of pelargoniums and 
some rare and curious plants. Amongst these a collection of the beautiful 
Lilium auratum received and deserved great attention, and gained an extra 
prize for Messrs, Veitch. But a principal object of interest was a ripe cocoa- 
nut, exhibited by Mr. Fairbairn, gardener to the Duke of Northumberland, 
at Sion House, where the fruit was grown and ripened, being the first 
brought to perfection in England, It received a first-class certificate from 
the society. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


A GRAND STATE BALL was given at Buckingham Palace on Wednesday 
night, by the Prince and Princess of Wales, in the name and on behalf of 
her Majesty. The invitations were on an extended scale; in fact, the list 
included all the rank and fashion now assembled in the metropolis. 

THE PRINCE OY WALEs, the Captain-General of the Hon, Artillery 
Company, inspected that corps on Wednesday on its parade-ground in 
Finsbury. The Princess of Wales accompanied his Royal Highness, and 
presented to the regiment the new colours given by Mrs, Robinson, the 
wife of Major Robinson. The whole affair went off most successfully. 

PRINCE ARTIUR has left for Brussels and Germany. He has taken with 
him a small skiff, fitted with air-tight cases, with which he intends amusing 
himself on the Rhine. 

Tuk KING OF THE GREEKS has returned to Athens from the Ionian 
Islands, where he experienced a most enthusiastic reception. 

THREE NEW BIsiors were consecrated at Canterbury on Vesnenwy: 
They were Dr. Francis Jeune, to the bishopric of Peterborough; Dr. C. F. 
Bromby, to the bishopric of Tasmania ; and Dr, Samuel A. Crowther, to the 
bishopric of the Niger. The last named is a coloured clergyman. 

Mk, TENNYSON’S new volume of poems, *Idylls of the Hearth,” is to 
appear in the middle of the present month. 

Mr. T. L. RUSUTON, of Bolton, has offered £10,000 towards the recon- 
struction of the parish church of that town. 

THE UPPER HOUSE OF CONVOCATION has resolved to ‘ synodically 
condemn” “ Essays and Reviews.’ The Bishops of London, Lincoln, and 
Bangor dissented. 

THE PosTAGE on letters to Australia by mail-steamers will be 1s.,and by 
private ship 4d., after the Ist instant. 

THE DANISH GOVERNMENT has re-established the blockade of the 
Prussian ports in the Baltic, as well as of the ports and inlets in the duchies 
of Schleswig and Holstein. 


THE HEBDOMADAL COUNCIL AT OXFORD intend, it is stated, to propose 
the endowment of Professor Jowett’s chair early next term ; and no doubt 
is entertained that the proposal will be carried. 

ANOTHER VICTORY OVER THE MEXICANS, by General Donai, on the 
13th of May, at Nochistlan, is announced, 

THE DUKE OF AUGUSTENBURG has been delivering a speech at a 
banquet at Heide, in which he congratulates himself on his newly-acquired 
dignity of Prince of Schleswig-Holstein—a fact which he seems to consider 
as accomplished. 

THE CIRCASSIAN EXODUS has had, among other ghastly accompaniments, 
that of a great revival of the slave trade in girls and boys at Trebizond, 
Samsoun, and other places. 

LoRD BEAUCHAMP has for some weeks past been suffering from a pul- 
monary affection, the severity of which gave considerable uneasiness to his 
friends, His health, however, has very much improved in the last few days. 

SINCE GRANT'S FLANKING MOVEMENTS, “ flanking” is the term used 
by the Federal soldiers to describe almost everything. A brave fellow the 
other day told a correspondent that he saw a shell coming, but * hadn’t time 
to flank it.” The shell had flanked him, and taken off one of his arms. 

CAPTAIN GALLWAY, R.E., and CAPTAIN ALDERSON, R.N., who were dis- 
patched as British Commissioners to the Federal army, have returned home, 
the Federal Secretary of War having declined to allow them te visit head- 
quarters, 

A SMALL PICTURE, not larger than a plate, said to be painted by Raphael 
when only twelve years of age, was sold on Monday at the Hotel Drouet. It 
represents Charles VIII, of France, and was knocked down to Baron de 
Rothschild for 2700f. 

A NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENT was recently sentenced by General 
Meade to be paraded through his camp in Virginia with ‘a placard 
marked ‘ Libeller of the Press,” and be then put without the lines and not 
permitted to return, 

A LITTLE GIKL AT SHEFFIELD has been most seriously injured by the 
carelessness of a man who was carrying ascythe through the streets. Whilst 
the child was playing the man passed her, and in doing so the point of his 
scythe inflicted a frightful gash on her face. 

A TERRIBLE FIRE has destroyed all the wooden buildings which had been 
constructed for the great fair at Nijni Novgorod. 

THE ROMISH CONGREGATION OF THE INDEX has condemned thirteen 
works, among which are “Les Miscrables” by Victor Hugo, and some 
romances of De Balzac and Soulic. 

GARRICK’S VILLA AT HAMPTON was sold by auction last week, at a 
fancy price. The seller dwelt, of course,on the many pleasant historical 
asociations of the place, including the visits of Hannah More. The lot was 
knocked down at £10,800 to Mr. Grove, tailor, of Battle Bridge notoriety. 

THE NEW SOVEREIGN OF WIRTEMBERG, King Charles, bas issued a 
proclamation to his people declaring that he will faithfully maintain the 
Constitution, 


Mk. HALL, who has been for many years the chief magistrate of Bow- 
street, has retired. Mr. Henry succeeds to the chief magistracy, and 
Mr. Flower, the Recorder of Stamford, is to take his seat as one of the 
stipendiary magistrates at Bow-street. 

THE TOTAL FORCE OF THE PRUSSIAN TROOPS now in Jutland andthe 
duchies amounts to fifty-four battalions of Infantry of the Guard and of the 
Line, two battalions of Chasseurs, two of Pioneers, fourteen field batteries, 
seven siege batteries, three companies of hospital attendants, and seven 
cavalry regiments, forming an effective of twenty-nine squadrons—in all 
60,000 men at least, 

Mus. BECKETT, thirty years of age, residing in the Borough, was on 
Tuesday, burnt to death in her own house in consequence of her dress catch- 
ing fire. She was alone at the time, and it is conjectured that she had placed 
a candle on the floor whileengaged in some household duties, and set herself 
on fire by incautiously approaching it. When discovered by her neighbours 
she was enveloped in flames from head to foot. 

Tuk PreorLe OF NAPLES have given warm expression to their admira- 
tion of Garibaldi since his arrival at Ischia, Numerous deputations have 
waited upon him, and demonstrations in his honour have taken place in the 
city. The Government, however, have shown a disposition to repress this 
expression of feeling, and have thereby caused considerable dissatisfaction. 

THK ENGLISH GO\ERNMENT has given biscuits to the value of £5000 to 
the Circassians, and offered vo the Porte to facilitate a special loan for the 
purchase of objects to be distributed among them, Immense suffering and 
mortality continue among the immigrants. 

EXPERIMENTS with a new description of ironclad have recently been 
made at Toulon, This novelty in war appliance isso constructed as to move 
rapidly both on land and water. Henceforth the shore is to form no barrier 
to the progress of maritime vehicles, and the serious impediments to landing 
on a hostile shore must, it is presumed, be obviated by the use of these 
terraqueous carriages! 

THE TRIAL-TRIP OF THE ROYAL SOVEREIGN seems to have been 
great success, ‘This splendid vessel is an armour-bearing iron ship, built by 
Captain Cvles on the turret principle, of 4000 tons measurement, 250 ft. long 
and 63ft broad amidships. She has four turrets, mounts five 300-pounder 
guns (throwing 150 1b. spherical shot with a charge of 401b. of powder), and 
engines of 800-horse power. She can steam with full power eleven knots an 
hour and eight knots at half power, and may be made ready for sea in 
twenty-four hours. 

THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON MR. BEWICKE’S CASE have reported that 
“Mr. Bewicke is not entitled to any compensation ont of the public purse,” 
because he has not proved that there was any miscarriage of justice in his 
case ‘through the default of the persons charged with the administration of 
the law.” Nevertheless, it recommends “for the favourable consideration 
of the Crown” whether the full value of the forfeited property shou'd not be 
restored to him, minus the net produce of the sale by auction already 
voluntarily paid over to him by the Commissioners, 

CAPTAIN PALLISER has produced strong and exceedingly cheap shot by 
simple process. Instead of casting the shot in sand and allowing the surfece 
to cool gradually, the metal is poured into a cold iron mould, so as to coc] 
the surface with the utmost possible rapidity long before the interior has 
hardened. In this way a ball is turned out which, to judge fron recent 
trials, combines almost the hardness of steel with the destructive effects of a 
segment shell, Hitherto cast-iron shot have smashed against the plates ; but 
this penetrates and breaks into numerous pieces, after passing through the 
obstacle, 


———S====———{— 


A DROWNING Marci.—8. Ashley and J, Chambers, two boatmen, were 
charged at the Wolverhampton Police Court with being drunk and disorderly, 
Police Cunstable Cooper said he saw the two men at a branch of the canal 
near the Dog and Partridge public-house, Old Wednesfield, apparently 
endeavouring to drown one another. At the time he arrived at the spot 
both men were in the water, trying which could hold the other's head longest 
under the surface ; and, in spite of his interference, as fast as they got out on 
to the bank, each dragged the other back into the canal, both of 
them being encouraged in what they were doing by the cheers 
and shouting of a number of men and lads. At length one of 
them was thrown with great violence to the bottom of a canal boat 
that was lying alongside. He received a severe wound on his left eyebrow, 
and was also rendered insensible. The other man was likewise completely 
exhausted. Cooper at once procured a conveyance, and brought them to the 
police station at Wolverhampton. Restoratives were administered to them, 
and their wet clothes having been taken off, they were both wrapped up in 
blankets and placed before a fire, but in one case it was some time before 
eonsciousness was restored. The defendants denied that they were fighting; 
they said they were only wrestling. They said they were sorry for their 
foolish conduct, and they were eet at liberty on payment of 1s. each to 
defray the capence of the surgeon and the cart. 
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THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. : 

Tue great fight for the Government, for such it will be, neither 
more nor lees, will begin on Monday night. It will certainly be 
adjourned to Tuesday, probably over to Thursday, and may not be 
finished till Friday night, or rather early on Saturday morning. 
Mr. Disraeli will open by moving the address to the Crown agreed 
on at a meeting of the Conservative party, and to this Mr. 
Kingslake moves an amendment. This amendment the Govern- 
ment, I understand, will accept and support. Mr. Disraeli’s motion 
is cunningly devised, but it is not quite satisfactory to some of 
h's own friends, in that it expresses no gratification that war has been 
avoided. It will be a severe struggle, no doubt; but it is con- 
tidently expected by the Government that the amendment will be 
carried by at least twenty-five majority. I do not think that the 
most tanguine of the Opposition expect to win. — ' I 

The report of the proceedings at the meeting of Conservative 
members at Lord Sal'sbury’s, which has been sent round to the 
papers, tells us that 231 members were present. Two hundred and 
thirty-one will not win the battle. When the vote of want 
of confidence in the Derby Government was moved by Lord 
Hartington in 1859, the Liberals polled 323; the “Noes,” 310: 
adding four tellers, 637. J do not expect that so large a number 
will vote next week. But unless the Conservatives can bring up 
nearly 300 they certainly will not win. But were there 231 members 
present at Lord Salisbury’s? I doubt it. One gentlemen whose 
name figures in the list certainly was not present—to wit, Sir 
William Jolliffe. Sir William will, in all probability, vote with 
his party ; but he was not at the meeting; and I suspect that the 
list contains the names of other men who were absent. But all who 
were there may not vote with Disraeli. That member for a northern 
county—name not given—who objected to the movement will, 1 
suspect, be absent. Why was not this gentleman named? A 
member for a northern county must have been known, Was it the 
honourable Mr. Liddell, the member for South Northumberland ? 
He was present, and makes no secret of his dislike to this movement. 

The Conservatives have lost a vote by the death of Sir William 
Codrington, the member for East Gloucestershire. The Whigs 
have gained one (two on a division) by the death of Lord Adolphus 
Vane-Tempest, and the return of Sir Hedworth Williamson, a 
Liberal, in his stead. This gentlemen will, of course, take his seat 
in time to vote, The successor of Sir William Codrington will not 
get returned in time for the division. There are several members 
too ill to appear. Mr, Spooner, Mr. Beale, and Mr. Blackburn occur 
to me; but these will get pairs, no doubt. The Radicals, I am told, 
will this time vote with the Government to a man. The Irish, I 
suspect, will vote with their respective parties, much as usual. Some 
of the Conservatives will vote against their party. I think I could 
enumerate five or six, but it would be unfair to mention their names. 
Several Conservatives, it is known, will absent themselves. It is 
difficult to foretell with anything like certainty the numbers ; but 
I will venture upon a prophecy that about 600 will vote, and that 
the Government majority will be about twenty. If less than 600 
poll, the absentees will prove more numerous than I anticipate, and 
in that case the Government majority will be larger. 

On Friday in last week the town was startled by the appearance 
in the Morning Star of a report of the proceedings of the Conference 
at its last sitting, except the sitting of Saturday, which was merely 
a formality. This report was generally thought to be a fabrication 
at first. It came, however, to be known on Monday night that it 
was a true report. How the Star got it, though, is still a mystery ; 
no other paper had it. The Star, too, foreshadowed on Monday 
morning the policy which Lord Palmerston was to announce at night. 
This, though, the Zimes also did. ‘There is, however, no mystery 
here, for on Friday night it was generally known in the house that 
the Cabinet had unanimously resolved not to go to war. The wonder 
is that many of the weekly papers—the Spectator for example— 
should not have been better informed. The Spectator stated, in 
a pees Soke article, “that we were about to draw the sword,” 
and exhorted the Government to go in at once for a great war, to be 
“prepared with soldiers as well as ships.” Oh, blind Spectator ! 
whilst you were thus fulminating it was settled that we were to have 
no war at all, and this you might have known if you bad stepped 
down to the Reform Club or the House of Commons. 

Have any of your readers received the last literary production 
from Scotland-yard? It is entitled “ Number of Persons taken into 
Custody by the Metropolitan Police, and the Results, in the year 
1863 ; wit ype reeuagbes Statements, from the year 1831 to 1363 
inclusive.” Looking through its forty-seven closely printed and 
carefully-tabulated pages, I find much’ matter for very serious re- 
flection ; although they consist chiefly of a list of the offences 
committed, the number of persons arrested for each offence, the 
trade or calling to which the prisoners were stated to belong, the 
number acquitted and convicted, including those against whom pro- 
secutions were abandoned, and the various punishments awarded. 
Added to these particulars is a table showing the degree of in- 
struction attained by the prisoners, male and female, of various ages. 
Looking under the first letter of the alphabet to discover what 
trades or professions were followed by prisoners taken into custody 
last year, I tind owly two mentioned, “artists” and “ artificial 
flower makers,” and on passing my finger down the column I am 
led to hope that in police phraseology the word “ artist” must have 
a very wide significance, since I find that of fifty-three prisoners 
under this description, twelve were taken into custody for common 
assaults, one for an assault on the police, one for burglary. eleven 
for breaking into a dwelling-house and stealing, three for larceny, 
one for unlawful possession of goods, three for wilful damage to 
property, two for uttering, or passing, bad money, three for being 
disorderly characters, ten for being both «drunk and disorderly, 
fourteen for being drunk (I suppose without disorder), two as sus- 

icious characters, and one as a vagrant. Surely the last must 
ave been one of the talented delineators of mackerel and willow- 
aay plates who was in course of removal to a new pitch where 

e had discovered some eligible flagstones. 

T hear that great preparations are being made for the annual fancy 
fair at the Crystal Palace for the benefit of the Royal Dramatic 
College, which is to be held on the 16th and the 18th of this month. 
Malle. Stella Colas is to preside at a stall, or to do something besides 
break hearts, her constant custom of an evening. Clarke—little 
Jack Clarke, as he is usually called by his very numerous friends, 
the public—is to be the proper-rioter of a cat and dog show. 
Those dramatic gemini, Toole and Paul Bedford, are to exhibit 
waxwork ; and several new and curious monsters — perhaps a 
modest tragedian or an unselfish manager—are to be added 
to the Wombwellian menagerie, Even foreign countries are 
to be ransacked for novelties. Mr. Howard Paul is at. this | 
moment in Paris, Superintending the manufacture of a remarkable 
variety of stall, or bowtique, which is to resemble a huge fan. In 
this airy edifice Mrs. Howard is to sell fans, I presume, at fanc 
prices. I do not intend a pun. By-the-way, the Royal Dramatic 
College must be growing very rich ; for the public have been highly 
pleased by the evident desire of actors to provide not only for 
themselves but for their poorer brethren, Charity is a good thing, 
but self-help is a better. 


ye 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

At the Princess's THeatTre, on Saturday last, your Lounger 
found himself in very grand society. There was Philip IL, King of 
Spain ; the Emperor Charles V., and grandees of the hed of song, 
romance, chivalry, cruelty, and oranges. Last, not least, there was 
Malle, Stella Colas, whom, although loyal to a degree, I would 
rather see than any amount of kings, inquisitors, corregidors, or 
muleteers. 

The title of the new play is ‘‘ The Monastery of St. Just.” In the 
first act we find that ayoung man called Juan, the natural son of 
Charies V., by the order of his father and of h's father's legitimate 
son, Philip IL. of Spain, has been intrusted to the care of Don Quexada, 
an old counsellor. The desire of the Emperor and of the King is 
that Juan should be a priest, but Juan—the historical Don John of 
Austria—bas military instincts and is over head and ears in love, 


| of the Queen of the garden appears now 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


Philip II., under an assumed name, visits his half-brother, and pro- 
mises him ecclesiastical preferment. ; 
his Royal birth, acknowledges his preference of a sword . a 
rosary : and at last the sullen and bigotted Philip, on condition t at 
he approves of the lady loved by Juan, consents to his marriage, 
and to his choice of a career. The last scene of the act intro- 


duces Donna Florinda de Sandoval, the lady loved by Juan, the | 


secret of whose life is that she is a Jewess, and that her appearance 
of devotion to the Catholic faith is but an assumption to evade the 
persecution to which the “ancient race” is subjected throughout 
Spain. Juan loves too unwisely and too well to allow so slight an 
obstacle as mere difference of faith to come between him and the 
altar. The King, still under an assumed name, appears, and 
sees in Donna Florinda the lady whom he has regarded with 


that mixture of passion and egotism a cruel and su sing 
man such as Philip II. would mistake for love. Here, then, 
is the dead lock. The two half brothers love the same 


lady, and the object of the Most High and Catholic King’s 
meditations, though he knows it not, is a 
Juan is separated from his intended bride and ordered to commence 
his novitiate. 

Theecond act takes place in the Monastery of St. Just. There 
we find the great Emperor Charles V., his pomp and power gone, 
under the name and in the garb of a humble brother of 
the order, The ex-Emperor finds that aching hearts and 
limbs are hidden under other than Imperial robes. In the new 
novice, Juan, Charles recognises his illegitimate son, takes part with 
him against his Royal brother, and, with the aid of an impudent lad 
named Peblo, assists him to escape from the monastery. Ta the 
third act, Florinda, whose faith has been discovered by Philip's 
private secretary, has been subjected to an examination by the 
Tocitaitien, On reaching her home she is relieved from the horrors 
she has witnessed by the information that her beloved Juan is in 
the house. This relief is immediately followed by the moral torture 
of an interview with the cruel Philip, who vows his love with all 
the ardour of a bigot and the cruelty of a fanatic. The trembling 
girl, terrified by his importunities, shrieks out “Iam a Jewess ! 
The moral victory is to her, the material vengeance to the King, 
whom Juan confronts and challenges to combat. At this 
moment the Emperor arrives and informs his son that Donna 
Florinda is of ancient Spanish family, and was only brought up 
and educated by a Jew, and that, though she be of the 
ancient faith, “no drop of the blood of the Patriarch 
flows in her veins ; and thus confusion is brought upon the seltish 
despot and happiness to virtuous love. 

Donna Florinda is one of the characters that has been acted 
by Mdlle. Stella Colas at that abode of the haope 
blessed—the Théatre Frangais. In the English version of M. 
Casimir Delavigne’s famous play she displays the same singular 
union of graceful coquetry and of tragic terror—of girlish 
pleasure and of deep emotion—that so startled playgooers last year 
when she appeared as Juliet. Her last act is her finest, for there 
she rises to the true trumpet tone of tragedy, and declaims 
with an energy and truth that compels her hearers to forget 
her foreign intonation; and, apropos of this, her pronunciation 
has much improved. The part of the young novice Peblo in the 
second act gives her an opportunity of displaying versatility and 
vivacity ; but why on earth she plays it must ever remain a mystery 
to the oldest and most easily pleased playgoer. Three fourths of 
the audience supposed—and not unnaturally—that the character 
was Donna Florinda in disguise. Mr. George Vining is to be con- 
gratulated on his very masterly performance of the cold-blooded, 
superstitious Philip; and I regret that I cannot pay the same com- 
pliment to Mr. George Nelson for his rendering of the gay-spirited 
Juan of Austria. It lacked passion, fire, energy, and ardour; in 
fact, he was as overweighted as would have been little Peblo with 
Francis the First’ssword. Mr. Henry Marston played the self-deposed 
Emperor admirably, with exactly the proper admixture of scholarly 
humour and imperial dignity. Equally excellent, in a different 
way, was Mr. Ray's Don Quexada, which had on it a fine pedantic 
crust, the evident accumulation of years of conscientious artistic study. 
The adapter of the play is Mr. John Oxenford, who has done his 
work excellently, The playbill says rsd as it should do, that 
the play is “adapted from the French of Casimir Delavigne, author 
of ‘ Louis XI.’” Mr, Oxenford has not resorted to the meanness of 
calling it a new play, leaving the public to infer that it is original. 
Let me recommend similar candour to those gentlemen who, finding 
handkerchiefs ready made, carefully pick out the owner's name from 
the fabric and flourish it as their own. 

An original and romantic drama—I believe a maiden effort—was 

roduced at the Vicror1A on Monday. “ Troubled Waters; or, The 
‘amily Secret,” the work of Mr. Hamilton Hume, has a strange 
weird plot, and is full of those startling and effective situations so 
much admired by transpontine audiences, A portion of the action 
of the drama is laid in South Carolina, in the present day, which 
has afforded an opportunity for some exciting tableanx apropos of 
the war now raging between the Northern and Southern States of 
America. The sympathy of both author and audience were evi- 
dently with the Confederates. The piece was entirely successful, 
and at the fall of the curtain Mr. Hamilton Hume bowed from the 
stage in acknowledgment of the loud clapping of hands of the usual 
patrons of the theatre as well as the gentle collision of kid gloves 
from the private boxes, which were tenanted by admirers of the 
drama who were evidently not habiiués to what Mr. Arthur 
Sketchley’s Mrs, Brown calls “her Majesty Queen Victoria's own 
theayter.” 


TRADE OF THE COUNTRY.—The Board of Trade returns have been issued 
for May. The value of the exports in that month was £14,176,640 against 
£11,254,289 in May, 1863, and £11,298,587 in May, 1862. The aggregate for 
the first five months in the year is £64,069,060. In the corresponding period 
of 1863 the aggregate was £50,742,670, and in the like period of 1862 it was 
ac apne y _— — i are cuineatty satisfactory, The imports of 

wilion and specie in the five months amounted to £12°581.953 : 
to £11,450,160, This is also satisfactory, eta ae ee 

DEATH FROM STARVATION.—A poor woman has died s 
Whitechapel. The family of which she was the head pte plone gg el 
the scanty pittance they earned was insufficient to preserve health, or "even 
life. Yet they appear to have made no complaint, and to have abstained 
from applying to the parish for relief. One of the daughters of the deceased 
said the family slept in their clothes, because they had no covering whatever 
at night, and ow ete ron —— al eat. This case is, unhappily, only 
one of many of a similar kind which have taken pla: j : 
ee Place during the past few 

NEw Lo gestae _ YORKSHIRE,— 
threatened with a complete revolution, owing to the ii 
The stone was found by accident about two hace a peg 7 kote geeae en 
Castle Howard, about four miles from Malton, and was then partially 
wrought to ascertain its quality. The royalty has now been purchased, and 
the works on both sides the valley are to be prosecuted vigorously. It is said 
that a bridge over the Derwent is to be erected so as to reach the Malton 
Railway from the south side, and that blast furnaces are also to be built. 

ROSE SHOW AT THE CRYSTAL PALace.—On 
annual rose show was held at the Crystal Palace, Beary oem Mller rer 
by the number and beauty of the specimens exhibited, the benefits arising 
from holding frequent shows of particular classes of flowers, The culture 
to have arrived at a pitch 

difficult to go. In point 

to have prodaced every 
long-sought blue rose should 
of most of the examples 
Pall england -_ the profu- 
win, ants - 
equalled, or even approached, at former “cxhibitions ‘ot thie ime 
Each exhibitor showed a large variety of specimens, both of cut 
blossoms and growing plants, a fact to be accounted for’ by the present 
season having been a most favourable one for rose culture. Tue interest felt 
by the public in the successful cultivation of the Tore may be guessed from 
the large number of visitors present on Saturday. At two o'clock there 
could not have been less than 15,000 persons in the building, and it was not 
until the great fountains began to play, at three p.m., that the crowd in the 
eastern nave, where the specimens were shown, had dispersed sufficiently to 
allow those who came to see the roses to examine them with any degree of 
comfort. There were several new roses shown, three of which gained first 
prizes. They were the “ Prinvess of Wales,” the “ Beauty of Waltham,” 
and“ Lord Macaulay,” all dark red towers of somewhat large dimenzions, 


e pretty vale of the Derwent is 


of perfection beyond which it would be 
of size and colour fioriculturists seem 
possible variety, unless, indeed, the 
be discovered. The symmetry, too, 
shown on this occasion was most 
sion of bloom in most of 


Juan, who is in ignorance of | 


daughter of Israel. | 
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FRENCH ETIQUETTE UNDER THE “ ANCIEN RECIME.”” 

Or the etiquette and heartlessness of the Court of Louis XIy, 
much Has been written, but no one has given such a complete and 
vivid picture of it as is to be found in the Memoirs of St. Simon, 
Some of the courtiers carried their formal politeness so far as to earn 
the contempt even of St. Simon, who was himself by no means lax 
in matters of etiquette. Thus he tells us that the politeness of the 
Chevalier de Coislin was “ unendurable ;” though, while admitting 
that it passed all bounds, he at the same time informs us that it was 
“not incompatible with dignity.” This nobleman had been Lieu- 
tenant-General in the army. Upon one occasion, after a battle jn 
which he had taken part, one ofthe Rhingraves who had been made 
prisoner fell to his lot. The Duke de Coislin wished. to give 
up to the noble F ecnape his bed, which, after all, consisted only 
of a mattress. They complimented each other so much—the one 
pressing, the other refusing—that, in the end, acd both slept 
upon the ground, leaving the mattress between them. The Rhingraye 
in due time came to Paris and called on the Duke de Coislin. When 
he was leaving there was such a profusion of compliments, and the 
Duke insisted so strongly on seeing him out of the house, that the 
Rhingrave, as a last resource, ran out of the room and double- 
locked the door outside. M. de Coislin was not thus to be outdone, 
His apartments were only a few feet above the ground. He opened 
the window accordingly, leaped out into the court, and ar- 
rived thus at the entrance-door before the Rhingrave, who won- 
dered how he got there. The Duke de Coislin, however, had 
managed to put his thumb out of joint by this leap, 
He called in Felix, chief surgeon of the King, who soon put 
the thumb to rights, Shortly afterwards, Felix made a call upon 
M. de Coislin to see how he was, and found that the cure was 
perfect. As he was about to leave, M. de Coislin must needs open 
the door for him. Felix, with a shower of bows, tried hard to pre- 
vent this, and, while they were thus vieing in politeness, each with 
ahand upon the door, the Duke suddenly drew back ; he had put his 
thumb out of joint again, and Felix was obliged to attend to it on 
the spot. 

On. another occasion St. Simon and his wife, returning from 
Fontainebleau, happened to meet M. de Coislin and his son, M. de 
Metz, on foot upon the Ponthievry road, where their coach had 
broken down. “ We sent word accordingly,” says St. Simon, “that 
we should be glad to accommodate them in ours. But message fol- 
lowed message on both sides, and at last I was compelled to alight 
and to walk through the mud to beg that they would mount into my 
coach, M. de Coislin, yielding to my prayers, consented to this, 
M. de Metz was furious with him for his compliments, and at last 
prevailed on him. When M. de Coislin had accepted my offer, and 
had nothing more to do than to enter thecoach, he began to capitulate, 
and to protest that he would not displace the two young ladies he 
saw seated in the vehicle. I told him that the two young ladies were 
chambermaids, who could well afford to wait until the other carriage 
was mended. But he would not hear of this, and at last all that 
M. de Metz and I could do was to compromise the matter by 
agreeing to take one of the chambermaids with us. When we 
arrived at the coach they both descended in order to allow us to 
mount. During the compliments that passed—and they were 
neither few nor short—I told the servant who held the coach door 
open to close it as soon as I was inside, and to order the coachman 
to drive on at once. This was done; but M. de Coislin immediately 
began to ery aloud that he would jump out if we did not stop for 
the young ladies; and he set himself to do so in such an odd 
manner that I had only time tocatch holdof the belt of his breeches 
and hold him back; but he still, with his head hanging out of the 
window, exclaimed that he wou/d leap out, and endeavoured to do 
so, At this absurdity I called to the coachman to stop. The 
chambermaid was ordered to mount; and mount she did, all covered 
with mud, which daubed us; and she nearly crushed M. de Metz 
and myself in the carriage, which was made to — only four.” 

While chronicling M. de Coislin’s unbearable politeness towards 
others, the punctilious St. Simon at the same time lauds him for the 
determination with which he resisted any act of impoliteness directed 
against himself. An instance of this occurred one day when M. de 
Coislin went to the Sorbonne to listen to a thesis sustained by the 
second son of M.de Bouillon. When persons of distinction delivered 
these discourses, it was customary for the Princes of the blood and for 
many of the Court to goand hear them, M. de Coislin was at that 
time almost last in precedence among the Dukes. When he took 
his seat, therefore, knowing that a number of them would probably 
arrive, he left several rows of vacant places in front of him, and sat 
down. Immediately afterwards Novion, Chief President of tie 
Parliament, arrived and seated himself in front of M. de Coislin. 
Astonished at this act of‘ madness, as St. Simon calls it, M. de Coislin 
said not a word, but took an arm-chair, and, while Novion turned 
his head to speak to Cardinal de Bouillon, placed the arm-chair right 
in front of the Chief President in such a manner that he was. as it 
were, imprisoned and unable to stir. M. de Coislin then sat down. 
This was done so rapidly that no one saw it until it was 
finished. When once it was observed a great stir arose. Cardinal 
de Bouillon tried to intervene. M. de Coislin replied that 
since the Chief President had forgotten his position he must 
be taught it, and would not budge. The other presidents were in a 
fright, and Novion, enraged by the insult offered to him, knew not 
what to do. It was in vain that Cardinal de Bouillon on one side, 
and his brother on the other, tried to persuade M. de Coislin to give 
way. He would not listen to them. They sent a message to him 
to say that somebody wanted to see him at the door on most im- 

rtant business; but this had no effect. “There is no business so 
important,” said M. de Coislin, “as that of teaching the first Presi- 
dent what he owes to me, and nothing will make me go from this 
—. unless M, le President, whom you see behind me, goes away 


The young Duke de Berry is said to have been killed by etiquette ; 
and although a more direct and ordinary means of assassination is 
hinted at by St. Simon, there can be no doubt but that the young 
man’s life was embittered beyond measure—perhaps even unto 
death—by the merciless rules and regulations that cnchainnt his ex- 
istence. Charles Duke de Berry was but twelve years of age ; was the 
third of Louis XIV.’s dchildren, and the younger brother of the 
Duke of Burgundy, who was Fenelon’s pupil, and for whom the 

‘vod Archbishop of Cambray wrote the immortal “ Télémaque.” 

he child appears in his portrait (painted by De Troy) to be the 
very personification of happiness, and such he in fact was until his 
candid, liberal nature found itself imprisoned in the meshes of Court 
etiquette. At an early age Charles de Berry gave unmistakable signs 
of his unfitness for the discipline of Court society. He wasonly seven 
gre old when, disputing with his brother, the Duke of Burgundy, 

e fell upon him, and, forgetting that he was his senior, and, more- 
over, heir presumptive to the throne of France, gave him a severe beat- 
ing. Charles was declared to be a young volcano, snd, with the view 
of preventing any further eruptions, he was handed over to the care 
of masters who were considered to possess ev: requisite for damp- 
ing his ardour. His parents and guardians h: , in fact, determined 
to extinguish him. 

The preceptors intrusted with the instruction of the young Duke 
appear to have been the most pedantic that could ibly be found ; 
- one of the four — d, in — to his other qualities, that 

7 ——. was he who said to the Duke de Berry 
and his brother, the Duke of Burgundy, in reference to their first 
eo in Flanders, 

ou will perhaps gain the kingdom of heaven, gentlemen ; 
but as for that of the earth, I think Prince Eugéne and Marlborough 
are much nearer getting it than you.” 

The Duke de Berry, not being’able to do as he liked at home, nor 
at the Court, nor even in Flanders, thought he would prove his 
independence by getting married to a person of his own choice. But 
here, again, he was deceived. Etiquette declared that there was 
only one person to whom he could ally himself, and this person 
happened to be just the one, of all others, whom he detested, 
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oe The Duke of Orleans, nephew of the “Grand Monarque,” had a 
daughter to marry, and the only person werthy of her (as she was 
the only person worthy of him) was this unfortunate Duke de 
Berry her second cousin. She is described as “a demon, with 
the face ofan angel,” “ unsubdued as to her mind, and indomitable as 

: her heart.” She had iba d kind of talent, every kind of grace, 
ed every kind of vice; the haughtiness of a queen, and the morals 
ere the Dauphin, and all powers, whether holy or mundane, 
to say nothing of decency and modesty, of which she had scarcely 
any idea. Her licentiousness knew no bounds, and St. Simon, her 
friend, tells us that she went so far as “complete intoxication, 
and all that usually accompanies that crapulous vice.” Such was 
the companion given, by Court etiquette, to the candid and generous- 
minded Duke de Berry. 


She treated with contempt her father and mother, | 


“She is the only parti suitable to you,” said Louis XIV., as he | 


presented him to the Duchess of Orleans in the character of her 
future son-in-law. 

‘After that the Duke de Berry had, of course, nothing to do but to 
get married without delay. The union was blessed by the King’s 
Grand Almoner. His Majesty “gave the shirt” to the bridegroom 
py the hand of M. de Beauvilliers, and performed the corresponding 


| branches, 


olfice for the bride through Mdme. de St. Simon, after which the | 


ci t off quietly to Marly, to play at cards. 

Ken. ‘the Duke ot ievgandy, the Dake de Eerry's elder brother, 
was on the point of getting married, Mdme. de Berry became dread- 
fully jealous of her husband's future sister-in-law, All-powerful 
etiquette commanded that she should “dunner la chemise” to the 
bride, but this she positively refused to do, and for a weck before 
the wedding the commotion caused by this refusal was of the most 
extraordinary kind. The obstinate Duchess screamed at her 
lusband, beat him, and then sobbed so desperately herself that the 
unfortunate man was only too glad to escape from her. He ran out 
of the house, and thus the affair was made public. 
Versailles heard of it, and the “Grand Monarque” made as much 
of the matter as though it affected the safety of his throne. After 
this civil and domestic warfare had lasted about a week the 
Duchess de Berry gave in. She consented to be present at the 
toilette of the Duchess of Burgundy, but when the moment for 
handing her the necessary under-garment arrived, the incorrigible 
woman absolutely presented her with—a dirty one ! 

One of the least reprehensible feats of the Duchess de Berry 
consisted in nearly ruining her husband, who had to sell half his 
diamonds in order to repair the breach that his amiable wife 
had made in his fortune. Sometimes she so tormented him that 
hé seemed to have lost his senses. On one of these occasions when 
he had to make his appearance at a “ bed of justice” before all the 
Peers of France he was so distracted that, having to reply to the 
speech of the First President, he “ took his hat off (in St. Simon's 
words), put it on again, said solemnly ‘ Monsieur,’ and finally 
stopped short without being able to utter another word.” The worst 
of this adventure was that the Duke on his return home met the 
inevitable flatterers who never forsake a great man for very long, 
and was complimented by them on his speech, which, of course, 
they had not heard. When the Duke blushed with shame they re- 


commenced their praises, and said that “his ability was only | 


equalled by his modesty.” 
The Duke lost all patience and self-control. He rushed to 
Mame. de Simon’s, threw himself into a chair, and sobbed violently, 
calling his wife all sorts of names, and exclaiming, in his despair, 
“Their onl 
ridiculous. e: 
made me the laughing-stock of the whole world.” 


When the Duke de Berry died (we have alluded to the doubtful | 
termination of his career), the Duchess, according to the custom of , 


the “ widows of the blood,” passed several days in bed in a room 
hung with black, and from which all light was excluded. This 
amused her exceedingly. St. Simon tells us that “the darkness, 


from which the King alone was exempted, caused a number of | 


ridiculous scenes and much unbecoming laughter. Persons coming 
into the room were unable to see in the least and stumbled at every 
step. Fathers Du Trévose and Tellier addressed their compliments 
to the wall, others addressed theirs to the foot of the bed, which 
made the Duchess laugh to exhaustion, This fictitious mourning 
lasted as short a time as possible. 

Such scenes, shocking as they appear, were by no means of rare 
occurrence at the Court of the “Grand Monarque.’ 

When the Duke of Orleans died, the chief officers and 
others who lost posts and pensions filled the air with their cries, 
whilst all the women who were at St. Cloud and who lost 
their amusement ran here and there crying, with dishevelled hair, 
like Bacchantes. On the very morrow of the day on which 
“Monsieur” died, some ladies of the palace, upon entering the 
apartment of Mdme, de Maintenon, where the King was with the 
Duchesse de Bourgogne, heard her from the adjoining chamber sing- 
ing opera tunes, as though nothing whatever had happened. A little 
while after, the King, seeing the Duchesse de Bourgogne in a corner 
of the room, looking very sad, asked Mdme. de Maintenon, with 

urprise, why the Duchess was so melancholy. He then set himself 
to work to rouse her, and got up various games with her and some 
ladies of the palace whom he had invited in to join in the sport. 


This was not all. Before rising from the dinner-table, at a little | 


after two o'clock, and twenty-six hours after the death of Monsieur, 
Monseigneur the Duke de Bourgogne asked the Duke de Montfort if 
he would play at brelan. 

“At brelan!” cried Montfort, in extreme astonishment. ‘You 
cannot mean it! Monsieur is still warm.” 


“Pardon me!” replied the Prince, “I do mean it, though. The | 


King does not wish that we should be dull here at Marly, and has 


ordered me to make everybody play; and for fear that no one | 


should dare to begin, to set the example myself ;” and with this he 
began to play at brelan; and the salon was soon filled with 
zantse-tabi 3. 

The Duke de Berry, then, was not the only Prince of the blood 
who died without causing even a well-acted semblance of regret 


among the members of his own family—to say nothing of the mass _ 
could scarcely be | 


of the courtiers, from whom such a feelin urcely 
expected. The French Court thought only of its own gratification ; 


and if it sometimes allowed its pleasures to be interfered with by a | 
strict and ridiculous system of etiquette, it never suffered thein to | 


be checked even for a day by lamentation for the departed, nor by 
any honourable grief, nor, in fact, by any honourable feeling 
whatever, 

o— 


THE IVORY-HUNTER. 
JEMIDAR was an ivory-hunter—that is to say, he hunted elephants 
for the sake of their ivory tusks. A hundred men, all skilled in 


elephant-hunting, started ‘at once for the valley of Sourabaia with | 


the intention of driving their quadrupedal colossal game before 
them there and surrounding it; and this band was commanded in 
chief by the said Jemidar. 

About six elephants had been separated from a numerous band, 
and with these it was thought there would be but little trouble, as 
the elephants of Sourabaia are not yet accustomed to firearms, and 
may erat be approached by the determined sportsman. 

Suddenly, however, the six elephants who 


the elephantine herd, which numbered some hundreds. Jemidar 
entered the valley—now utterly deserted—at the head of the hunts- 
men, and a council was held as to the measures to be adopted 
towards the flying elephants. A 
; “There are but six,” said Jemidar, “ and, without surrounding 
them, if we could but meet them face to face, surely a hundred men, 
well aes as we are with rifles, could dispose of them easily 
enough,” 

Cries equivalent to “ Hear, hear!” resounded through the valley, 
when suddenly the six elephants who were supposed to have taken 
to flight made their appearance on the north-east side, and threa- 


tened to make a descent into the interior where the public meeting | 


Was being held, 


Marly and | 


aim has been to keep me down and make me 
were determined to ruin me, and they have 


ad been marked out 
and set apart for destruction, escaped their enemies and rejoined | 
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4. 


The hundred men were brave, and resolved to stand their ground. | 


They were ordered to fire in parties of twenty-tive, and it would be 

strange, indeed, as Jemidar remarked, if with four volleys they 

could not dispose of their foes; but, if not, by the time the fourth 

section had fired the first would have reloaded, and thus a continual 
| discharge would be kept up until the last elephant would have 
| perished. This plan seemed warlike and scientitic, and had only this 
defect, that it was impossible to carry it out. The six elephants were 
but the advanced guard of the entire herd, which, as we have said, 
consisted of several hundred, and even the leaders, instead of falling 
into the scheme of Jemidar and his huntsmen, and standing still 
to be shot at en masse, or advancing slowly to be picked off one by 
one, seemed disposed to charge their assailant. and were already on 
the point of advancing, when ninety-nine of the hundred huntsmen 
took incontinently to flight and succeeded in reaching a clump of 
trees, which they climbed and remained in safety among the 
But the brave Jemidar was determined to stand his 
ground. He said to himself that it would be an example to others, 
and so it was; only it was an example to be avoided, for, as all 
the others ran away, he, the chief, was in imminent danger of losing 
his life. What saved him was just what, according to ordinary 
calculations, ought to have caused his destruction. 

Jemidar, as the six elephants advanced, fired and hit one of them 
in the ear, They immediately halted, and the animal that had 
received the wound was scarcely more astonished than they all were 
at the report of the musket. ‘The five who had received no injury 
seemed much pleased at the effect the shot had had on their com- 
panion’s ear. ‘This was not cruelty, it was merely their appreci- 
ation andadmiration of a scientific fact. 

* That animal,” said the elephants to themselves, “can, with that 
| tube, or stick, or trunk with which nature has provided him, 

frighten other animals far larger and more powerful than himself— 
and can even wound them in the ear. We must take him prisoner.” 
And, before Jemidar could fire again, the elephan's were upon 
him; and the one with the wounded ear took bim up tenderly with 
her trunk, raised him on to her back, and carried him home to the 
forest where the other elephants, her brothers and sisters, resided. 
Jemidar, who wrote this strange and almost incredible story him- 
self, pretends that when he reached the forest the elephant on 
whose back he was seated knelt down to enable him to alight at his 
ease, and that he was allowed to eat what he liked—or at least, 
what he could get-—and to go wherever he pleased, provided he did 
not attempt to pass beyond certain limits, which were guarded by 
elephants doing duty as sentinels. 
The morning after Jemidar’s arrival the elephantine camp was, it 
appears, attacked by an army of some thousand monkeys. ‘The 
| tranquil sages of the desert were invaded by hosts of chattering 
apes, who, if unable to inflict positive injury, contrived so to annoy 
and irritate them that more than one elephant seemed to be on the 
point of expiring from rage. 

Then the elephant of the wounded ear approached Jemidar, ard, 
with its little eyes full of large tears, knelt before him, as if to say, 
“You, who from a distance wounded me, the benevolent, slay these, 
the insulting, the provoking.” 
| _ When Jemidar took up fis rifle and applied the butt end to his 
| shoulder, a murmur of delight (says Jemidar) ran through the 
| elephantine camp. He fired, and the aggressive monkey came 
| rolling down from the branch whence he had hitherto insulted the 
philosophical quadruped with impunity. 

Another and another bit the dust, and soon the whole tribe of 
monkeys had taken to flight, leaving some dozen killed or wounded 
on the ground, 

If elephants could have worshipped they would have made 
Jemidar their god. They allowed him the greatest liberty, and 
would, in fact, let him do anything he pleased except—leave them. 

Fortunately for Jemidar, he knew how to pass through a wood in 
the Indian style—that is to say, climbing, or throwing himself from 
branch to branch without ever touching the ground. He began by 
making short excursions, then went further and further, until at 
last the elephants began to get accustomed to his absenting himself 
from them for several hours at a time. Finally, he escaped alto- 
gether, succeeded in reaching a party of ivory-hunters, and soon 
learned to live once more in the society of more or less civilised men. 
To believe his story from beginning to end is more than we can 
invite our readers to do. But do not let us accuse Jemidar of 
mendacity ; let us rather say that he exaggerates. 


ae 


NAPOLEON ON THE MANAGEMENT OF A YOUNG 
WIFE. 

Lovis Bonararre, father of the present Emperor of the French 
and husband of “ La Reine Hortense,” was, by all accounts, a kindly 
disposed man, and did his best to make himself popular with the 
people—the Dutch—upon whom he had been imposed as Sovereign. 
He had. as is well known, domestic troubles, and the way in which 
his brother, the Emperor, appears to have lectured him on these 
delicate topics is extremely amusing. In a recent volume of the 
Napoleon correspondence we find the Emperor writing after the 
following fashion :— 

“Your quarrels with your wife have also reached the ears of the 
public. Observe in your interior the paternal and effeminate con- 
duct which you exhibit in your Government, and practise in your 
Government that severity which you practise in your family. You 
treat your young wife as one would command a regiment. Have no 
contidence in the persons who surround you ; you are encompassed 
by none but nobles. The opinion of those people is always in con- 
tradiction with that of the public. Beware! you are beginning to 
| be unpopular both at Rotterdam and Amsterdam. The Catholics 
| are beginning to fear you. How is it that you do not give places to 
any ? Ought you not to protect your religion? All this shows little 
strength of character. You rey too much: court to a part of the nation 
and you britate the rest. What have those knights done to whom 
you tan given decorations? Where are the wounds they received 
ss their country, the distinguished talents which recommend them ? 
I do not say all, but at least three-fourths of them. Many of them 
have been recomended by the English party. and are the cause of 
the misfortunes of their country. Should they be ill-treated? No, 
but conciliated. I, too, have emigrants about me, but I do not let 
them get the upper hand, and when they think they have carried a 
| point they are not nearer to it than when they were abroad, because 
| I govern by system, not by weakness. You have the best and most 
| virtuous of wives, and you make her unhappy. Let her dance as 

much as she pleases ; it is natural for one of her age. I have a wife 

who is forty years of age. I write to her from the field of battle to 

attend balls, and you expect that a woman of twenty, who sees her 
| life passing away, and who pocrennes all its illusions, should live ina 

cloister, or like a nurse always washing her child. You spend 
too much time in your house, and not enough in your office. 
I would not say all this were it not for the interest I bear 
you. Make the mother of your children happy. You have but 
one way of doing it, which is by giving her proofs of your esteem 
and confidence. Unfortunately, you have a wife who is too virtuous ; 
if yon had a flirt she would lead you by the nose. But you. have a 
| proud woman, whom the very idea that you have a bad opinion of 

ie disgusts and afflicts. You should have a woman like some of 
those I know in Paris. She would have tripped you up, and would 
| have you fast at her knees. It is not my fault, and I have often 
| told your wife so. a) f 

“For the rest, you may commit your follies in your kingdom ; 
this is very well, but I do not mean you shall do so with me, You 
| offer your decorations to everybody, and many have written to me 
of this who haveno title. Lam sorry that you do not feel that you 
are deficient in the respect you owe me. My intention is that 
nobody shall wear decorations in my family, being resolved not to 
wear uny myself. If you ask me the reason, I reply that you have 
not yet performed any act to deserve that men should wear your 
nicture, which, moreover, you instituted without my hia and, 
in fact, you are too lavish of them, What have all those persons 
| done to whom you give them?” 


WOODIN. 
Ir is about ten or eleven years since Mr. Woodin first appeared 
before the London public in the capacity of entertainer. Since then 
it is needless to say how great has been his success, how many 
thousands he has delighted, and how under his management—he 
being not only his own manager but also his own company—the 
little Polygraphie Hall, in King William-street, Charing-cross, has 
thriven, until at last it has become an institution and an integral 
portion of the amusements of London. Not only professed nay 
goers, but that larger section of the public which has a vague terror 
of the theatre, look for “ Woodin's Entertainment” as regularly as 
their seaside trip, their Christinas festivities, or the first oyster of the 
season, 

This year Mr. Woodin has given his patrons an entirely new 

entertainment—or rather two new entertainments—for the first 
part, which bears the capital title of “ Elopement Extraordinary,” 
is from the pen of Mr. John Oxenford, and is entirely separate and 
apart from the second part, which has been written by Mr. 
Robertson, and is called, ** Bachelor's Box.” 
_ “Elopement Extraordinary ” occurs on a railway platform, and 
in a first-class carriage. Mr. Woodin, as Miss Araminta Minerva 
Holdtast, a stroig-minded young lady, takes advantage of the laws 
of leap-year and runs off with a weak-minded young gentleman, 
one Mr. Augustus Fitztigg, to the great delight of her uncle, Mr. 
Jonathan Holdfast. A negro melodist and an Irish porter also make 
their appearance, and when the scene changesto the interior of the rail- 
way-carriage, four persons at oneand the same time are, as the show- 
man says, “distinctly visible, and to be seen by the naked eye; ” 
and i all these four persons—a young lady, a young gentleman, 
an elderly ditto, and a ticket-onllector-—are the same Woodin, one 
and divisible. As to the manner in which this impossible feat is 
accomplished, we must be silent; but we may congratulate the 
entertainer on the fact of the enlightenment of the present century ; 
for had the same thing been done in the “ good old days,” as the 
term groes—say the days of bluff King Hal—he would have shared 
the fate of witches, sorcerers, and conjurers of evil spirits, and been 
conducted to the stake at Smithfield amid the execrations of a 
howling mob. 

Want of space will not permit us to do full justice to the first part 
of the entertainment, as our Engraving treats only of the cha- 
racters in the second. “ Bachelor’s Box” is a charming suburban 
villa, tenanted by Mr. Pappington, that elder! pac, Sato ina 
flannel dressing-gown and a white beard, with the watering-pot in 
one hand and a spade in the other. He is an irascible old man, is 
Mr. Pappington, with a large number of pet aversions—such as 
densely-populated neighbourhoods, the feline race, children, noise, 
and evening parties. Mr. Pappington became the tenant of 
“Bachelor's Box” because he erroneously supposed it to be a 
secluded neighbourhood, where he could avoid society and cultivate 
in peace his flowers and his * fads.” But, alas! vain are the hopes 
of man. He is himself compelled to give parties; and an extra boy 
(the lad to the right in the costume of the red-shirted shoe-brigade) 
is hired to clean the knives and forks for an approaching festivity. 
The extra boy is sharp and shrewd, and moralises about boots— 
side-springs, bluchers, and wellingtons—in the same philosophic 
strain that Shakspeare's Jaques might have moralised had he chosen, 
and had he been born in the present century and enlisted in the 
Shoeblack Brigade. The lady at the front window is Mr. Pap- 
pington’s only sister Pamela. She is not young, she is not beauti- 
ful; but, asa set-off, she is highly romantic and poetical, and har- 
bours no feeling of aversion to the opposite sex. How it is that 
Miss Pamela is still a spinster we cannot tell, and perhaps even 
Mr. Woodin himself could not inform us; but, as Mrs. Gamp sa: 
“Sech is life, which likewise is the end of all things.” The individu: 
whose back is robed in door-mats is Mr. Hoakum, called by his 
familiars, in playful recognition of his extreme ugliness, Handsome 
Hoakum, His occupation is that of selling mats of different 
fibres — floss, rope, and cocoa; andit is not impossible that 
with that industrious occupation he may blend the picking up of 
any unconsidered trifles left in the way by careless servants. But 
this is libellous ; and if Mr. Hoakum dared to violate the laws, is 
there not F 143, the policeman, to mark his track and atm 2 

unish him? Not that F 143, who looks over the wall of Bachelor 

3ox because it is upon his beat, harbours professional intentions ; 
no, he loiters near the “Box” for love, that divine passion to 
which princes, peers, poets, and even the new police must bend the 
knee. F 143 has his weaknesses, like other men; and they 
are cold meat, when smoking joints are inaccessible, sandwiches 
“hot i’ the mouth” with mustard, and Mr. Pappington’s house- 
maid, Jane. Jane herself—the young person near the door carryin; 
refreshments—reciprocates the honourable attachment of F 143, ani 
“finds him” in delicate attentions, whisky, and highly flavoured 
morceaux, Start, the man lighting the gas-lamp, is, as the reader 
will suppose, a lamplighter, and, when the tawny veil of night 
is drawn over * Bachelor's Box,” ignites the last lamp on the road. 
Le Commandant Girofleur, the very Parisian military swell with 
the cocked-hat, is a French gentleman who has been attending a 
fancy-dress ball in the neighbourhood, and has lost his way, and 
who, fired by wine and admiration of English hospitality, drinks 
the whisky placed by Jane the housemaid for the active and intel- 
ligent F 143, Miss Euphemia Pappington, the blonde beauty in the 
centre, is Mr. Pappington’s niece. She has also been of the party; 
but the excitement of the ball, which has had so favourable an effect 
upon her charms, has not had so happy an effect upon her temper. 
Mr. Fulke Hollum, the gentleman to the left of Miss Euphemia, 
delights in the early intelligence of newspapers and in still earlier 
morning calls. Gonoph, the seedy man seated on the stool, of 
spare habit and full-bodied umbrella, is an occasional waiter. His 
shabby swallow-tailed coat gives him a bird-like appearance con- 
sonant to his predatory habits. He combines the gentility of the 
greengrocer with the instincts of the vulture. To him an evening 
party is as a battle-field and his umbrella is hismaw. The gentle- 
man in Highland garb is the M‘Tartan of Glensnuffbogie. We need 
not say he is a Scotchman on a visit to England, which visit lasts his 
lifetime. Why he should dance a fling at early morn is a secret 
between his own nationality and Mr, Woodin’s conscience. The 
snow that falls over Bachelor's Box and the surrounding country 
whitens’ the very sweep and his apparatus until Jane, the house- 
maid, intent on her beloved F 143 and early milk, mistakes him 
for a ghost. The milkman at the gate, who so evidently has 
despised through life the theory of Mr. Banting, is one Joe 
Huggins, a teetotaller of the teetotalest abstinence ; indeed, such is 
his love of temperance that he compels the article he vends to 
consume water, which we hear is not an uncommon case in his pro- 
fession. Mr. and Mrs. Rowser, the lady and gentleman in the gig, 
are representatives of manly fierceness and feminine fear. 

“But,” we can imagine those of our readers who have not yet 
seen the entertainment inquiring, “does Mr. Woodin, unaided, re- 
present all these different petsons? ” 

To which question our answer must be, “ Yes!” 

“ But all at the same time?” 

To which our reply must be, “Some of them.” 

“ But it is impossible !” 

To which we must echo, “It ‘s impossible.’ Still it is done 
every evening but Saturday, and on that day in the afternoon. For 
the modus operandi we must refer sceptics to Mr. Woodin himself 
and to the Polygraphic Hall. 


_————_ ______—_} 


A REWARD FROM THE SWEDISH GOVERNMENT TO A LIFE-BOAT'S 
CreW.—The Swedish and Norwegian Government has just forwarded £24 
for distribution amongst the crew of the Southport life-boat belonging to 
the National Life-boat Institution, for their gallant services in rescuing, 
during a gale of wind, seventeen persons from the barque Tamworth, of 
Skein, Nor way, which was totally wrecked on Trank-hill Sandbank, about 
five miles from Southport, on the 31st of October last. The Swedish Govern- 
ment has also sent a silver medal to William Rocklif, the coxswain of the 
life-boat, in acknowledgment of his brave and skilful condact on the 
occasion. The Life-boat society had previously rewarded the men for their 
laudable services on the occasion in question, and Rockliff is also In possession 
of the silyer medal of the institution, 
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REPOSE.”—(CPROM A PICTURE BY HENRI LEHMANN, IN THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF ‘THE FINE ARTS.) 

inquiries recently made by the Royal National Life-boat Institution Majesty's Fleet, and the Commodore-Controller-General of the 

THE RESTORATION OF THE APPARENTLY DEAD amongst medical men, medical bodies, and coroners throughout the Coastguard has also requested that 2090 of the directions should le 
te FROM DROWNING. : United Kingdom, circulated throughout the Coastyuard Service, 

THE following important “ Instructions for the Restoration of the The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have ordered 1000 of The accompanying Illustrations cannot fail to make the 

Apparently Dead from Drowning” are the result of the very extensive | these important instructions to be circulated throughout her Instructions perfectly intelligible to every one, and in issuing them 


FXPIRATION, 


INSPIRATION, 


POSITION OF THE BODY OF A DROWNED PERSON DURING THE EMPLOYMENT OF DR. MAR*HALL HALLS METHOD OF INDUCING RESPIRATION, 


EXPIRATION. 
SILVE-TER'S } ETHOD OF INDUCING RESPIRATION, 


INSPIRATION. 
POSITION OF THE BODY OF A DROWNED PERSON DURING Til) EMPLOYMEXT CF DR, 
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the National Life-boat Institution is entitled to the gratitude of the 
community. 


DIRECTIONS FOR RESTORING THE APPARENTLY DROWNED, 


Send immediately for medical assistance, blankets, and dry 
clothing, but proceed to treat the patient instantly on the spot, in the 
open air, with the face downwards, whether on shore or afloat ; 
exposing the face, neck, and chest to the wind, except in severe 
weather, and removing all tight clothing from the neck and chest, 
especially the braces. The points to be aimed at are—first and 
immediately, the restoration of breathing; and, secondly, after 
breathing is restored, the promotion of warmth and circulation. 


The efforts to restore breathing must be commenced immediately , 


and energetically, and persevered in for one or two hours, or until a 
medical man has pronounced that life is extinct. Efforts to promote 
warmth and circulation, beyond removing the wet clothes and 
drying the skin, must not be made until the first appearance of 
natural breathing ; for if circulation of the blood be induced before 
breathing has recommenced, the restoration to life will be 
endangered. 
TO RESTORE BREATHING, 

To Clear the Throat.—Place the patient on the floor or ground 
with the face downwards, and one of the arms under the 
forehead, in which position all fluids will more readily escape by the 
mouth, and the tongue itself will fall forward, leaving the entrance 
into the windpipe free. Assist this operation by wiping and 
cleansing the mouth. If satisfactory breathing commence, use the 
treatment described below to promote warmth, If there be only 
slight breathing, or no breathing, or if the breathing fail, then, 

To Excite Breathing—Turn the patient well and instantly on 
the side, supporting the head, and excite the nostrils with snuff, 


hartshorn, and smelling salts, or tickle the throat with a feather, &c., | 
Rub the chest and face warm, and dash cold | 


if they are at hand. 
water, or cold and hot water alternately, on them. 
success, lose not a moment, but instantly, 

To Imitate Breathing—Replace the patient on the face, raising 
and supporting the chest well on a folded coat or other article 
of dress, ‘Turn the body very gently on the side and a little 
beyond, and then briskly on the face, back again, repeating these 
measures cautiously, efficiently, and perseveringly about fifteen times 
in the minute, or once every four or five seconds, occasionally varying 
the side. (By placing the patient on the chest, the weight of the body 
forces the air out ; when turned on the side this pressure is removed, 
and air enters the chest.) 

On each occasion that the body is replaced on the face, make uni- 
form but efficient pressure with brisk movement, on the back between 
and below the shoulder-blades or bones on each side, removing 
* the pressure immediately before turning the body on the side, 
During the whole of the operations let one person attend solely to 
the movements of the head and of the arm placed under it. (The 
first measure increases the expiration, the second commences 
inspiration.) The result is respiration, or natural breathing, and, 
if not too late, life. 

Whilst the above operations are being proceeded with dry the 
hands and feet, and as soon as dry clothing or blankets can be pro- 
cured, strip the body and cover, or gradually reclothe it, but taking 
care not to interfere with the efforts to restore breathing. 

DR. SILVESTER'S METHOD, 

Should these efforts not prove successful in the course of from 
two to five minutes, proceed to imitate breathing by Dr. Silvester's 
method, as follows :— 

Place the patient on the back on a flat surface, inclined a little 
upwards from the feet ; raise and support the head and shoulders on 
a small firm cushion or folded article of dress placed under the 
shoulder-blades, 

Draw forward the patient’s tongue and keep it projecting beyond 
the lips. An elastic band over the tongue and under the chin will 
answer this p , or a piece of string or tape may be tied round 
them ; or, by raising the lower jaw, the teeth ~~ be made to retain 
the tongue in that position, Remove all tight clothing from about 
the or and chest, especially tne braces. 

To Imitate the Movements of Breathing.—Standing at the patient's 
head, grasp the arms just above the elbows, and draw the 
arms gently and steadily upwards above the head, and keep them 
stretched upwards for two seconds. (By this means air is drawn 
into the lungs.) Then turn down the patient's arms, and press them 
gently and firmly for two seconds against the sides of the chest. 
(By this means air is pressed out of the a) Repeat these mea- 
sures alternately, deliberately, and perseveringly about fifteen times 
in a minute, until aspontaneous effort to respire is perceived, imme- 
diately upon which cease to imitate the movements of breathing, and 
proceed to induce circulation and warmth. 


TREATMENT AFTER NATURAL BREATHING HAS BEEN RESTORED, 
To Promote Warmth and Circulation —Commence rubbing the 
limbs upwards, with firm grasping pressure and energy, using 
handkerchiefs, flannels, &c.; by this measure the blood is propelled 
along the veins towards the heart. The friction must be continued 
under the blanket or over the dry clothing. Promote the warmth 
of the body by the application of hot flannels, bottles, or bladders 
of hot water, heated bricks, &c., to the pit of the stomach, the arm- 
8% between the thighs, and to the soles of the feet. If the patient 
as been carried to a house after respiration has been restored, be 
careful to let the air play freely about the room. On the restoration 
of life, a teaspoonful of warm water should be given ; and then, if 
the power of swallowing have returned, small quantities of wine, 
warm brandy-and-water, or coffee should be administered. The 
atient should be kept in bed, and a disposition to sleep encouraged. 
he above treatment should be persevered in for some hours, as it 
is an erroneous opinion that persons are irrecoverable because life 
does not soon make its appearance, persons having been restored 
after perseverance for many hours, 


APPEARANCES WHICH GENERALLY ACCOMPANY DEATH. 
Breathing and the heart's action cease entirely ; the eyelids are 


If there be no 


generally half-closed ; the pupils dilated; the jaws clenched; the | 


fingers semi-contracted ; the tongue approaches to the under edges 
of the lips, and these, as well as the nostrils, are covered with a 
frothy mucus, Coldness and pallor of surface increase. 

CAUTIONS. 

Prevent unnecessary crowding of persons round the body, 
especially if in an apartment. 
allow the body to remain on the back unless the tongue is secured. 
Under no circumstances hold the body up by the feet. On no 
account place the body in a warm bath, unless under medical direc- 
tion, and even then it should only be employed as a momentary 
excitant. 


“ REPOSE.” 


WE have already spoken of M, Lehmann's pictures in the French 
Exhibition of Fine Arts, and a recent Number contained an 
Engraving taken from one of those Italian studies in which he has 
been so successful. We are able this week to publish an Illustration 
of astill more characteristic painting by the same artist, and one which, 
while it is taken from the same people as those who furnished the 
model for “ Giacinta,” is more genuinely expressive of M. Lehmann’s 
ability for seizing the life-like points of his subject, even when he 
is intent rather on a composition than on an illustration of ordinary 
and ove ey scenes. “Repose” is, in fact, admirable, both as 
a picture and as a truthful representation of that side of Italian life 
which furnishes so many subjects for the artist—that Bohemian, 
vagabond, romantic side, the representatives of which are 
often but ragged, indolent, and unscrupulous mountebanks, but 
as often preserve characteristics of look and bearing which 
remind one of something afar off in a nobler and perhaps 
better race, of which they are the descendants. In this very 
picture, the face of the woman is one which the traveller may 
see repeated a score of times amongst the female dwellers on the 
banks of the Tiber who go to wash linen opposite St. Angelo; and 
the man, r paillasse, has about him a half wild, melancholy 
poetry, which is wonderfully suggestive. Whatever people may 


Avoid rough usage, and do not | 


acrobats, Bohemians, 


1 think, the life of these péiferari, conjurers 
a ire "he doubted whether 


is no easy one, after all; indeed, it may : 
those who live to amuse because they must amuse to live ever do 
have a very easy time; and these poor wanderers are certainly no 
exception to the rule. What with long marches, exposure to the 
weather, which stains and sullies their poor bits of professional 
finery, bad times, an unsuccessful * pitch,” and the wearisome 
| necessity for practising old and inventing new tricks, both man 
and wife may well look weary, although they way have to call upa 
fictitious smile for the next likely audience. ‘There is a touching, 
pensive appeal in both the tired, jaded faces which the artist has re- 
produced with admirable effect ; andit is the human feeling evoked 
by the picture, as well as its artistic merit, which has drawn to it 
so large a share of popular attention. 


Literature. 


— 
Strife and Rest, By the Author of “Agnes Home.” 
| Tinsley, Brothers. 
| ‘To any mind of ordinary generosity it is not pleasant to qualify 
praise for discovered improvements by detecting the fallings-ott 
from a former standard. But yet, something like that must be 
done whilst remembering “Agnes Home” and comparing it with 
“Strife and Rest.” A certain fascination of style is common—or, 
shall we say, “inutual ’"—to both; a style fresh and vigorous, and 
marked by indications of good taste and the best society. “ Agnes 
Home ” amused at once; but the interest wasnot awakened until mid- 
way, when it was suddenly intense with incident of the most 
daring description; but it fell off towards the end, and was even 
tedious, and the flimsy chain of events which led to a happy con- 
clusion had all the effect of having been added to the story in order 
to make up a volume that should not be bett2r but fatter. “ Strife 
| and Rest,” on the contrary, has the merit of being readable through- 
out, and, to a certain extent, interesting. Its psychological interest 
is rather commonplace, but it is at least common-sense. Such 
startling incident as there is comes in wisely towards the close ; and 
the unexpected happy ending seems the most natural thing 
in the world, The title will apply to almost everybody 
in the dramatis personw. The parson with doubts settles 
down to a country curacy and hot, fussy dinners. The 
ambitious M.P. loses his seat and enjoys his ease. The extravagant 
lady of fashion finds country life quiteas fascinating as a London 
season. ‘They all agree to quit their strife, and rest and be thank- 
ful. 
and Mrs. Laura Gaysford. Laura has a sister, Helen, who has been 
for years “next door” to an engagement with Emest; but that 
careful gentleman suddenly thinks that he can serve God to advan- 
tage on his £300 a year, but that he cannot marry Helen on it; 
and, unfortunately, he cannot hope for the’ family living of £1700 
for a very long time to come. Thus, Helen's heart is nearly 
broken ; and so, it being of no use whatever, she liberally 
devotes it to the Church; is speedily afflicted with doubts ; 
and finds that fever-visiting, and the conventual life generally, are 
inno way her vocation, However, when this distressed damsel 
returns to dinners, balls, and the rest, she thinks that that kind of 
thing also is not her vocation ; and so it seems diflicult to make out 
of what use she can bein this world, when——but that is all told at 
the end of volume two. For this usage of her sister, Laura 
determines to punish the Rev. Ermest Heathcote. She flatters 
him—fascinates him. He is made to go from opera to ball. 
She undermines his principles, and reduces him from an honest 
hardworking Churchman to a hypochondriacal, sceptical dreamer 
| and madman ; and, indeed, to something worse, which need not be 
described here. A specimen of the earlier upsetting of the clerical 
mind will show that the author does not write without reflection. 
The parson’s argument is cleverly worked out : but the lady, accord- 
ing to her intentions, certainly gets the better of her antagonist :— 
| © You don’t seem to care much about our country,” at length the lady 
said. 

“ Well,” he replied, with something of an cffort, “I can’t say it’s very 
striking or picturesque.” 

“To me all country is beautiful,” reylicd Laura. ‘‘ This purple heath, 
with the grey stone, is to me far more than what people ca! the glories of 
Rome or Venice.” 

“ Why don’t you finish your sentence with the eminently new and striking 
phrase, ‘God made the country and man the town’ ?"’ said ber companion, 
with a sneer. 

“People forget, and you forget,” he continued, with something like 
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interest, “that man is the highest and noblest of God's works, and that | 


man’s highest, purest, noblest work—the result of days and nights of 
thonght and labour (I don't care what it is, whether it is painting or sculp- 
ture, or the building of churches or cities)—is as much a work of God, who 
gave him the brain to conceive and the band to execute, as is a mountain or 
ariver. Tell me, is it not so?" he asked. 

| he did not answer his question, and he continued, ‘ Man is made up of 
good and evil. The gocd that is in him comes from God, and the good and 
great works that spring from that good come from God. The evil comes 
from the source of evil, But other things in nature are of an equally com- 
posite character. The sea that tempts us with its calm beauty to bathe or 
sail, overwhelins us in a moment with destruction. The same fire that 
warms us and cooks the food which sustains life, has init the elements of 
torture and death. Even the mountains, that appear so lovely with the 
sunset fading and dying in rose and purple on their peaks, have their evil 


| too—luring men to climb them, and then causing them to perish miserably | 


with cold and hunger or dashing them to pieces hundreds of feet below. 
Man only shares the evil with everything elre in nature.” 
Laura loked at her companion. The poison was bringing forth its fruit 
now—the mind once calm and trustful in goodness and truth, had grown 
| fitful, fevered, morbid, viewing even the bright things of earth and air as 
| false and fl eting, and created only to work evil. 
These two people pay bitterly for their strife, but they come out 
| of it in time, after a fashion, and rest. It must be understood that 
these affairs of the moralities and consciences are described without 
the least touch of cant, or “ slang’’ as it has been called, which has 
disfigured too much of our modern proselytising fiction. The author 
says, truly enough, that the present age is eminently religious, 
/and that few pictures of life and manners would be perfect 
| if something in the way of religious opinion were not given. But 
he himself never soars up into sermon regions, and is no more 
polemical than gentlemen are allowed to be at their dinner- 
tables. For the rest, we may say that many characters will 
be better liked than those we have mentioned. There is a 
sketch of a Bishop who advocates the clergy making men 
| of the world of A eaten and avoiding the interference of 
oung ladies with their slippers, church-hangings, and braces. 
he Horace Fane family, and others, may be dismissed as excellent 
members of fashionable society ; but amongst the best people in the 
| book are the good old country Baronet, enormously rich, who suffers 
| his son to marry a charming Miss Nobody, instead of the splendid 
| heiress whose estates join hisown. The son, the handsomest dandy 
| of his day, is well drawn ; a sensible, well read man, great in his 
family history, instead of being that mere ‘“ swell” who is by no 
means so common as Mr. Leech supposes, 
| The author of “ Strife and Rest” seems to be both literary and 
political in his taste. His chapters are called “ A Vision of Sin.” “A 
Lost Love,” * The Cloister and the Hearth,” and “Once more upon 
the Waters,” and “ Somebody is always talking avout a ‘Charles 
Auchester.’” The events which led to the formation of Lord Derby's 
two Governments are discussed with freedom and disdainful 
summing-np against all the chiefs of ‘the other party, except 
“old Lewis,” as somebody is made to call him; anda very trans- 
parent disguise of Lord Derby is bo 
square to a dinner-party, at which his Lordship conducts himeelf in 
a manner which may be far too austere for many readers. Such 
liberties are evidently copies of Disraeli, and amusing copies, 
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The Antediurian History and Narrative of the Flood, as set forth 
in the early Portions of the Book of Genesis, critically Examined 
and Explained. By the Rev. E. D, Renvet, of Preston. Second 
Edition, revised, F. Pitman, 

This is a profoundly silly book, belonging to a style of exegesis 

which, we should have fancied, waa long ago exploael, Dealinkig, 


But the chief strife is that between the Rev. Emest Heathcote | 


taken out of St. James- | 


for good reasons, to go into the general subject, we feel at }i 5 

quote, for our readers, a few items out of the queercat pe ds 

unconsciously absurd ‘‘Index’’ that mortal man ever appended t ) 

a book :— 0 

Character, springs from love, 101 

Chloroform, objected to when first 
employed, 135 

Church, an ark of safety, 257 

Colenso, his Statements the opinions 
of many, 4 

Fear, the result of wrong-doing, 179 

| Female characteristics, 44 

Fishes, their signification, 41 

Fowls, their signification, in a good 
and bad sense, 91, 305 

This is a dainty dish to set before aking, indeed! How far jc; 

from Hyde Park-corner to the middle of next week? Y That’ : 

precisely the sort of question Dr. Rendell should set bimself to 

answer ; and he must not imagine that those of his reviewers who 

tell him so are ignorant of Swedenborgian writings. It is not hig 

fault that he has no sense of humour; but neither is it othor 

people's fault when they find him so very funny without meaning it 


Hills, high, covered, 302 
Heresies, prolific, 196 
Ideas, general and particular 
Interpretation necessary, 3’ 
Mental characteristics ‘of tho 
diluvians, 227 x 

hh riage Dre, cited, 20 

icked, the, can be clever, 1§ 
Wives, the choice of, 230 om 
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Stimulants and Narcotics; their Mutual Relations. With Special 
Researches on the Action of Alcohol, Ether, and Chloroform on 
the Vital Organism, By Francis E. Anstir, M.D., M.R.C.P 
Macmillan and Co. a 

We are obliged to refer again to this book, on account of a fata} 

| misprint in our last Number. The question discussed is not whether 

alcohol is ‘‘yood’’ or not, but the long-debated scientific question 

“(Is Alcohol Foon or not?’’ Dr. Austie says it is, and collects eyj- 

dence in support of the atlirmative. 

Iverybody who has read a teetotal tract must have met tho 
assertion that there is no ‘‘support’’ in alcohol; that you had 
botter take the barley than drink the whisky, for the alcohol is only 
a ‘stimulant.’’ This, on the other hand, has been doubted, and 
Dr. Anstie contends that the doubters were right—that alcohol may 
be as truly food as beef or bread. 


OPERA, CONCERTS, AND NEW MUSIC. 


IN spite of Mdlle. Titiens’ admirable performance in “ Fidelio,” we 
observe that that opera is already announced by Mr. Mapleson as 
about to be given for the last time, and the next * novelty” at Her 
Majesty's Theatre will be the Italian version of Gounod's “ Mireille.” 

At the Royal Italian Opera “ Faust,” with Malle. Patti in the part 
of the heroine, continues to be the great attraction. On Tuesday next 
the charming * Elisir d’Amore” is to be produced, with Mdlle. Patti 
as Adina, Mario as Nemorino, and Ronconi as Dulcamara. 

At the next Monday Popular Concert, the last of the-present 
series, all the greatest instrumentalists in London are announced to 
appear. Mdme. Arabella Goddard will play a selection from 
Mendelssohn's “ Songs without Words,” and will join Herr Joachim 
in the Kreutzer Sonata; Joachim and Wieniawski are to perform 
Spohr’s grand duet, Wieniawski and Hallé will be heard together in 
a rondo by Schubert, and Hallé will execute several solo pieces by 
Chopin and Heller. Altogether, the programme of this concert is 
the best and most attractive that we ever saw. 

We heard a popular composer complain the other day that it was 
impossible for him to produce a masterpiece without attracting the 
attention of a host of waltz and polka makers, quadrille manufac- 
turers, fantasia-builders, and other musical operatives, who were 
sure to fall upon his work, and, under pretence of arranging it, tear 
it to pieces and present the fragments in new and strange shapes. 
Under these circumstances, our friend seemed to think that it 
would be better for him to abstain from writing masterpieces 
altogether. He threatened to do so, and we believe he will keep 
his word. In the meanwhile, the musical operatives of whom our 
| friend complained continue their labours ; the last novelty on which 
| eee pounced being Nicolai’s “ Falstafi,” or “ The Merry Wives 

of Windsor” as the work is called by the English publishers—to 
| distinguish it, no doubt, from the opera produced many years ayo 

under the name of ‘Falstaff by Mr. Balfe. We cannot, for our 
| part. see that the arrangers of melodies for the piano (as long as 

they do not disarrange them in their essential parts, which some- 
; times happens) are at all the enemies of the original composers, 
They do very much for operas what reviewers do for books, when, 
instead of criticising them, they give a general sketch of the 
work, with here and there a verbatim extract. We are 
not speaking now of the “arrangers” who make songs into 
| quadrilles, airs in triple time into polkas, airs in quadruple time in'u 

waltzes. and who, even in their happiest efforts, are often oblived to 
| pull out or to chep off the ends of their stolen melodies, 
| in orcer to adjust them to the precise forms of dance music. 
| These are practices which can only be defended on the ground that 
| they are successful. There are hundreds of thousands of mus' 
| purchasers who like quadrilles founded on operatic airs; and, the 
demand existing, the supply is sure to be forthcoming, 

If the writers of fantasias on operatic airs may be likened to a 
certain class of reviewers, the reviewer of fantasias must bear some 
sort of resemblance to a reviewer of reviews. | However that may 
be, we have before us a quantity of fantasias, transcriptions, 
| and pieces of various kinds for the piano—some arranged as 
solos, some as duets—all founded upon Nicolai’s “ Falstaff,” and 
all published by Messrs. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street, Cavendish- 
square. Of all these arrangements that of the favourite airs (us a 
solo and asa duet) by Rudoff Normann contains the greatest amount 
of Nicolai’s music. Mr, Normann simply transcribes the airs. He 
neither acds to them, nor takes away. ile does not attempt to em- 
bellish, and therefore does not spoil them. Such arrangements as 
his are not only desirable, but are absolutely necessary for persons 
who wish to become practically acquainted with a new opera through 
its principal melodies, Each of Mr. Normann’s arrangements (one, a8 
ws hig said, for two hands, the other for four) is published in two 

ooks, 

Herr Wilhelm Ganz has written a brilliant and not very difficult 
fantasia on airs from “ Falstaff,” entitled “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, fantasia, by Wilhelm Ganz.” 

Another fantasia on “The Merry Wives of Windsor” (com- 
mencing very appropriately with “ Rule Britannia,” which naturally 
suggests the British Sovereign, who lives in Windsor Castle, which 
is situated in Windsor, which was the abode of the merry wives) is 
by Mdme. Oury. It is a little easier than Herr Ganz’s piece, and 
introduces most of the principal airs. 

Another arrangement, still easier than Mdme. Oury’s, and intro- 
ducing a greater number of melodies than any of the other p'eces 
founded on the same opera (with the exception, of course, of Mr. 
Normann s transcription of almost the entire work), is by Mr. Emile 
Dereer, and is entitled “Merry Wives of Windsor; caauet de 
melodies,” 

The galop from “ Falstaff ” (which, as those who have heard the 
opera are aware, really does contain a galop in the last act, and a 
bat good one) has been arranged as a separate piece by Mr. Victor 

‘olline. 

Mr. Victor Colline has also extracted from the same fruitful work 
| materials for a waltz and for a quadrille. Nicolai’s lively 
; opera is less unsuited to this sort of treatment than 
many other works—‘* Fidelio,” for instance. Our readers think, no 
doubt, that there is but little chance of “ Fidelio” being hashed 
| up into quadrilles? For our part, we are not nearly so certain on 

that point. Wehave already heard aso-called “ classical quadrille,” 
founded on motives by the great masters and introducing, among 
other melodies worthy of a better fate, Mendelssohn's wedding 
march, from “The Midsummer Night's Dream,” and the slow 
| movement from Beethoven's Kreutzer sonata. After this there does 
| not seem to be much harm in Mr, Victor Colline making up the 
| tunes of Nicolai's “ Falstaff” into a quadrille; and, whether there 

be harm in it or not, Mr. Victor Colline has done it; and the 
quadrille, like the rest of the pianoforte music from “ Falstaff,” is 
published by Messrs, Boosey, 
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OBITUARY. ; 
KING OF WIRTEMBERG.—The Kingof Wirtemberg 

L job in Saturday morning last, at five o'clock, at the 
ah ft Rosenstein. William Frederick Charles was the 
Castle of TowenSgorn in 1781, he was the oldest of the 
second BCOpeAD, Sovereigns, and in Septgnber would 
Lig Sago eighty-three years of age. His father, Frederick 
have of Wirtemberg, although connected through his 
pore with Russia, supplied a contingent to Napoleon 8 
bis in 1805, and was rewarded by him in the dispo- 
pe nf his conquests with an increase of territory, the 
sigatt of Elector, and afterwards that of King, in 1806 ; 
dig S18 he fought against the Mmperor at Leipsic. 
bay se William, disapproving his father 8 subserviency to 
ae beld a command in the Austrian service. In 1812 
Frenmmanded the Wirtemberg contingent in the allied 

«ny, and was distinguished for his bravery. | Alienated by 
tre veverity of his father, he remained but little at home, 
ee had been in most parts of Europe. In 1816 he suc- 
coated tothe throne. He at once granted a Constitution 
rapa people, which, in 1819, was formally established, 

i is still in force. He also carried out many re- 
tor ns. In 1848, when the revolutionary wave passed 
a Europe, he energetically repressed any movements 
mH stutgard. In 1860, however, he was one of the 
, sonents to the movement for constituting an empire of 
Gamany under the King of Prussia. Like most of the 
German Princes, liberal in his youth, in his age he be- 
amie more Conservative, fearful of revolution, and a harsh 
disciplinarian. He is said to have re-established the 
barbarous punishment of the bastinado in his army. His 
seneral policy however, was to maintain the distinctive 
eower of his kingdom, which, under his rule, obtained 
e advance of liberty and made peaceful progress. He was 
married three times— once when compelled to an espousal 
by his father, which was never fultilled, and broken by 
nintual consent ; @ second time, in 1816, to Princess 
Catherine Paulowna, daughter of the Czar Paul, and widow 
of Prince George of Holstein-Oldenburg ; anda third time, 
jn 1820, to his cousin Pauline. King William I. was a 
Roman Catholic, and in 1857 signed a concordat with 
Rome. He was a Knight of the Carter. Z 

Sit ROBERT GARDINER,—The above gallant General 
died on Sunday last at his residence at Claremont, 
having attained the advanced age of eighty-three. The 
¢ /who was a G.C.B., K.C.H.,and Colonel Com- 
mandant of the B Brigade Royal Horse Artillery, was 
the second son of Captain John Gardiner (3rd Butts) and 
Mary, daughter of J. Allison, Esq., of Durham ; and 
was younger brother of the late Lieutenant-General Sir 
Jobn Gardiner. The deceased served with distinction in 
the Peninsular and Waterloo campaigns. He obtained his 
lieutenant-colonelcy at the Battle of Orthes, and after the 
peace of 1814 was created Knight Commander of the Bath. 
On the marriage of the Princess Charlotte of Wales with 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg he was selected for the post 
of principal equerry. On his Royal Highness accepting the 
throne of Belgium, in 1851, Sir Robert continued to 
reside at Melbourne, on the Claremont estate. He was 
Military Aide-de-Camp to George IV., William IV., and 
to her Majesty, until he attained his General's rank, in 
}s41. In 1848 he was appointed Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief of Gibraltar, and his public service terminated 
with that appointment in 1855, He had become 
Colonel Commandant of the 4th battalion Royal Artillery 
in 1893, and had advanced to the Grand Cross of the Bath 
in 1855. In 1864 he was gazetted Colonel Commandant 
of B Brigade Royal Horse Artillery. He received the 
Order of the Guelph for his services in Hanover, and the 
Russian Order of St. Anne for Waterloo. While at 
Gibraltar her Majesty the Queen of Spain sent him the 
Grand Cross of Carlos II. ; but the regulations of the 
service precluded his wearing the decoration. He helda 
distinguished-service pension, and had the gold medal and 
clasps for Barorsa, Salamanca, Vittoria, Orthes, and 
Toulouse; the silver war medal and clasps for Roleia, 
Vimiera, and Corunna, and the Waterloo medal, Sir 
Hobert married, in 1816, Caroline, eldest daughter of 
Lieutenant-General Sir John and Lady Emily Macleod, of 
which marriage two children survive— Colonel Lynedoch 
Gardiner ; and Emily, married to Major George Frend. 

Mr. WASHINGTON WILKS.—The death of Mr. Wilks, 
well known as a contributor to the press and as a speaker 
at political meetings in London, took place on Monday 
night, under very painful circumstances. He was address- 
ing a public meeting of the inhabitants of St. Pancras, 
held in the Vestry-hall, to express opinions in favour of 
Parliamentary reform, and had arrived nearly at the con- 
ciusion of his remarks, when his face became suddenly 
very pale, He a-ked fora glassof water, which he stretched 
out his hand to take, when he fell backwards on the plat- 
form. Several gentlemen who were on the platform imme- 
diately ran to his assistance, and he was carried, insensible, 
{nto one of the committee-rooms and laid upon the table 
Mr. Batty, a medical man in the body of the hall, and 
Mr. Baxter Langley, who was also brought up as a 
surgeon, were in immediate attendance, and resorted to 
every effort to restore animation, but without success. 
Messengers were at once dispatched for additional medical 
assistance, and in a few minutes Dr. Saul, from the 
lufirmary, and Dr, Henry Charles Andrews, of Oakley- 
square, Were on the spot, the former bringing with him a 
powerful galvanic battery. The battery was applied to 
the heart and chest of the deceased for twenty minutes, 
but unfortunately without any favourable effect, and the 
medical men were at last reluctantly compelled to an- 
}ounce to the numerous friends of the deceased, who were 
anxiously assembled in the room, that all further efforts 
were useless, The deceased appeared in his usual health 
and spirits when he began to address the meeting. As 
coon as it was announced to the chairman that Mr. Wilks 
was dead the meeting was dissolved. 

sin WILLIAM ©. CopRINGTON, M.P.—Sir William 
Christopher Codrington, M.P. for the eastern division of 
Gloucestershire, was taken ill about ten days back with an 
attack of bronchitis, which terminated fatally on Friday 
week, The late hon. member was son of the late Sir Bethel- 
Codrington, by Catherine Proby, sister of the second Lord 
Proby, and nephew of Sir Edward Codrington. The 
baronetcy has been in dispute, and, according to the rules of 
the Heralds’ College, has been sustained in the elder 
branch of the family, Sir Raimond Codrington being 
acknowledged as the Buronet. The deceased member was 
first elected in 1834, on the death of Sir W. Guice, Bart., 
and has sat forthe eastern division of the county of Glou- 
cester ever since. He was born in 1805, and was educated 
at Christ Church, Oxford. He married, in December, 1836, 
Lady Georgiana Charlotte Annie, second daughter of the 
late Duke of Beaufort by his first wife. 

MR. GEORGE LANCE.—This celebrated flower and fruit 
painter, whose death is just announced as having occurred 
at New Brighton, Cheshire, was born at Little Easton, 
Essex, in 1802. In 1828 he first began to exhibit his 
productions at the Royal Academy, but it is only since 
1835 that he has arly been a contributor. Everyone 
who is in the habit of visiting the Royal Academy must 
be familiar with Mr, Lance’s beautiful imitations of fruit 
and flowers. He has three pictures in the Vernop 
Gallery, the most celebrated of which perhaps is ** Redcap.” 
Mr. Lance, however, has gained some reputation in other 
departments of art. “ Melancthon”’ gained the prize at 
Liverpool, Much controversy has taken place about Mr. 
Lance's share in restoring Velasquez’s “ Boar Hunt,” in 
the National Gallery, some twenty years ago, Mr. Lance 
insisting that whole groups of figures are in reality his 
Work, 
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THE BURNING OF THE BERKSHIRE. 

As stated in our last week’s Number, the steamer Derk- 
shire, plying between Hudson and New York, on her 
down trip, caught fire at a point near Hyde Park about 
ten o'clock, and was burnt to the water's edge, involving 
& loss of from forty to fifty lives. She had 200 passenyers 
on board at the time of starting from Hudson. ‘There 
was aleo a large freight of cattle, sheep, ard other live 
stock, The origin of the fire is not yet clearly understood. 
Some passengers say that it broke out in the lamp-room 
from the explosion of a lamp; others, that it first ap- 
peared in some bales of hay stowed in huge piles near 
the bow of the steamer, and was kindled by a pipe or 
cigar thrown carelessly among them. There were but few 
persons on deck at the time, most of the passengers having 
retired to rest. The alarm was promptly given, and a scene 
of wild excitement followed. The wind was blowing from 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


the north, and the flames spread rapidly, defying all at-| mitted it had been at Ascot,” therefore out of his | realised extreme currencies, There has boon a fair inquiry for 


tempts of the crew and the cvolest portion of the passengers 
to extinguish ther-. [t soon became evident that no efforts 
could save the vessel or anything on board, and she was | 
accordingly headed for the shore. The engineer turned the 
valves, and the helm was fixed so that the boat would run 
on the flats to the eastward, and in this condition she was | 
driven on the beach, while the flames were making rapid 
progress, and the passengers who were awakened en- 
deavouring to escape. Many persons are known to have 
been below, whence others had just escaped with their 
lives from the suffocating smoke. One passenger relates 
that he was below ani was awakened by the hasty tramp 
of feet, and heard the remark that the boat wason fire. He 
immediately left his bed and hurried on deck, where he saw 
the tlames coming from the bow tothe stern, where he was 
standing. He had in the evening seen some cork life-pre- 
servers on the lower deck, and he now hastened back and 
took one of them from among the quantity. This person 
saw or heard several others groping about below, and 
endeavouring to get themselves out of the cabin; but 
none of them followed him, and it is supposed that they 
were lost. He was subsequently saved by a boat, which, 


after he had jumped into the river and floated down some 
distance with the current, took him to a point of rocks 
below. As the boat neared the beach the appearance of 
the middle deck, with the fire extending through most 
of its length and the passengers crowding to its 
furthest extremity, was truly appalling. The women 
and children on board comprised about one third 
of the passengers. ‘hese were assisted, as far as 
practicable, by their immediate friends and other persons, 
who could in many cases do nothing more than encourage 
them to be patient, or, as is understood in a few instances, 
help them overboard with chairs or any other buoys that 
could be found. At this time the confusion was extreme, 
and shrieks and cries mingled with the roaring of the 
flames, which had made all points of the boat incon- 
veniently hot, and compelled many self-possessed persons 
to hang themselves over the railing till the boat should 
reach the beach or shallow water. The boat ran ashore 
with most of her passengers yet on board, She lay with 
her bow in 2 ft. or 3ft. of water; so that probably half 
the passengers escaped by jumping into the water and 
wading or swimming ashore. A considerable proportion, 
however, had been driven to the stern by the extreme 
heat, and that end of the boat was still in deep water. 
There was, therefore, no resource but to jump overboard, 
Persons who could swim gained the shore, but many could 
not help themselves, and floated down with the tide. One 
person among this number counted thirty or forty, among 
them some women, one of whom had lost three children, 
who were either burnt or drowned. One of the party 
became stupefied, and lost his hold of a girl whom he had 
rescued from the steamer. The young lady went down. 
Her mother had been abandoned in the vessel. Some 
of the party who were thus floating down the river 
disappeared, while others were rescued by boats which 
came from a schooner which hove in sight, and also from 
the steamer James Baldwin. A considerable majority of 
the passengers are undoubtedly safe. Probably the 
number lost—more than half ot whom are supposed to 
have been burnt on board—will reach forty or fifty. 
Almost without exception their property, including some of 
their clothing, was lost. Many of the number were en- 
tirely destitute, but were partially provided for through 
the kindness of the captain of the James Baldwin and of 
other persons, There is little or nothing of the Berkshire 
remaining above water except her machinery. Her hull is 
blackened and charred at the water line, and nothing pro- 
bably will be saved from her except the old iron of her 
engines. The Berkshire was a fine vessel, built Jast spring, 
and cost 125,000dols. Her cargo was estimated at 150,000 
dols, 


LAW AND CRIME. 

Iy our Impression of the 18th ult. we commented 
upon a case of swindling, by which a waiter at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern had been induced to lend £5 
to a well-dressed vagabond, who represented that 
he had been dining at the establishment, and who 
left his watch, which he alleged to be of the value 
of £60, The watch was what is termed a “ duffer,” 
and utterly worthless. Upon the application of 
the defrauded waiter for magisterial assistance, Mr. 
Hall, chief magistrate of Bow-street, expressed his 
opinion that there was no criminal charge, and that 
the matter was one of an advance of money upon 
“insufficient security.” From this view of the case 
we expressed our dissent. Mr. Hall has since re- 
signed, after twenty-five years’ service ; and, by a 
curious coincidence, the rogue whose trick we have 
narrated was brought before Mr. Hall's successor, 
Mr. Henry, who committed him for trial upon the 
very case on which Mr. Hall had a few days pre- 
viously intimated it would be useless to set up any 
criminal charge. : 

Sergeant Webb, of the police, beheld a curious 
scene, last week, at Norwood, near the station. 
Mr. Freeman, a surgeon, was struggling with a 
young lady, and Mrs. Freeman was belabouring 
ie husband. The police sergeant interfered 
in the cause of peace, and requested Mr. Freeman 
to go away; but Mr. Freeman resented this inter- 
position by kicking the officer. The explanation of 
the matter was that Mr. Freeman had, in the 
assumed character of a bachelor, been paying his 
addresses to the young lady, who, upon finding 
that he was married, communicated with his wife. 
The young lady afterwards met Mr. Freeman, and 
he addressed her with “Emily, my dear, I have 
caught you at last!” ‘ Yes, you have,” replied 
the young lady; and, taking him by the shoulder, 
turned him round to his wife, who happened to be 
near, Then Mr. Freeman became violent and 
smashed the young lady's hat, being at the same 
time attacked by his wife. The sequel was Mr. 
Freeman's appearance at Lambeth Police Court, 
whence he was remanded on bail in order to enable 
him to obtain legal assistance. ; 

Lord Abinger has distinguished himself by a 
pugilistic encounter with his butler, The menial 
had been inebriated, and introduced a person of 
improper character into the mansion. His Lordsh:p 
remonstrated and discharged the butler upon the 
spot. The butler retused to leave, and struck his 
Lordship; upon which the latter knocked him 
down. Lord Abinger then went up stairs, but the 
butler followed, and again attacked his master, 
again receiving summary punishment. He was 
then given into custody, and was next day fined £3 
by Mr. Ingham. : . 

A gang of fellows hit upon a smart trick and 
practised it at Ascot races. They erected a booth 
and offered attractive odds upon the running of the 
horses, Artful sporting men—than whom ro knave 
can be more silly—entered, made their deposits. 
and went off as contented as hens sitting upon chalk 
eggs. When the race was over and money was to | 
be claimed, the layers rushed to the booth and | 
found it deserted. If any of — — foolish | 
enough to delay their departure from the course 
by renin ate the ane who had thus beguiled H 
them, they may have escaped being crushed in the 
railway catastrophe which occurred upon the return | 
journey to town, This is all the satisfaction they 


are likely to get. One of them happening to meet 
with two of the rascals in Southwark be them | 
into custody for conspiring to defraud. The magis- 

trate, Mr. Burcham, discharged the prisoners on 
the ground that “if any offence had been com. 


jurisdiction, This appears a curious state of the 
law. According to this judgment the fellows can- 
not be prosecuted unless apprehended within the 
jurisdiction in which Ascot is included, although 
the charge against them is one of conspiracy, So 
that the accused need not fear punishment until | 
they again venture within the police district in | 
which the crime was committed, 

: The proprietor of the refreshment-room at the | 
Great Western railway-station, Paddington, was 
summoned for having sold beer between eleven and 
twelve ona Sunday night. The case was proved, 
but the magistrate was also convinced that the 
defendant had kept open his rooms for the refresh- 
ment of travellers by the railway, and therefore 
his Worship dismissed the summons. This decision 
will be a great boon to travellers—by excursion- 
trains particularly, For it may be remarked that 
upon certain lines the directors, while holding out 
every advantage to Sunday excursionists, attempt a 
kind of Puritanic compromise with their own con- 
sciences by managing matters so that the cheap 
trains shall not arrive until after eleven p.m., when 
the poor wearied travellers are ordinarily debarred 
from all chance of the most modest refreshment. 

POLICE, 

Mk. BRANNAN'S ORDINARY LUsINESS.—Isaac Boniface, 
alias Knight, and Leonora Boniface, alias Jones, for years 
known to the police as makers of counterfeit coin, were 
charged before Mr, Barker with manufacturing base 
money, having in their possession a large quantity. 

Mr. J. Brannan said—I was formerly an inspector of 
police. On Saturday last I went, with Inspector Fyfe and 
other officers, to No, 2, Gifford’s-buildings, Elder-walk, 
Islington, about four p.m. land Sergeant Lecker went 
to the window looking into the parlour, and I saw Isaac 
in his shirt-sleeves, stooping over a clear, bright tire, and 
the woman was sitting close to him. Isaac had some- 
thing in his hand, wrapped in a pad, and, on seeing us, 
he threw it down, and it broke, I saw something 
bright drop from it. He then stamped upon it, and it 
crumbled directly to powder, It was plaster of paris, and 
I believe it was a mould for making counterfeit coin. 
The woman took something from off the fire, and 
then ran to the door and placed her back against it. At 
this time I heard Inspector Fyfe forcing the door. I 
forced up the window, and Sergeant Lecker got in; and 
Inspector Fyfe and Sergeant Elhott forced the door ands 
entered also, Whilst this was going on I saw Isaac taking 
something bright from the table, which he threw on the 
fire. I threw a pail of water which was in the room on 
the fire and put it out, and amongst the cinders I found 
three counterfeit sixpences, hot and unfinished, and a 
*get’’ (the overtiow of metal from the mould), also hot, 
and some white metal. On the table I found a file, re- 
cently used, with several pot, containing sand, antimony, 
acids, and all necessary materials used in coining. On the 
mantelpiece in the room I found a good sixpence which 
had plaster upon it, and which, I believe, has been used in 
muking the mould from which the counterfeit sixpences 
I found in the ashes came out. In the forecourt of the 
house I found concealed a plaster mould for making 
sixpences. 

Inspector Fyfe said—I went with the last witness to 
Gifford’s-buildings and forced open the parlour door. 
Elliott seized the two prisoners and forced them back 
against the bed, I found on the floor three sixpences ; in 
a jar containing acid I found three other sixpences, and 
two shillings on the table. They are all counterfeits, aud 
I produce them, 

The prisoners said they should reserve their defence. 

Mr. Brannan said that both prisoners were convicted of 
coining and possessing a mould at the Central Criminal 
Court in September, 1856, and sentenced to four years’ 
penal servitude. The female was also convicted at the 
same court as Leonora Jones, and sentenced to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment ; and at the March sessions in 1863 
she was sentenced, as Ellen Totman, to six months’ hard 
labour. 

Mr, Barker committed them for trial. 


A RUpDDLED SoT.—James Hughes, who presented a 
most ludicrous appearance, being scantily dressed and 
much disfigured with ruddle, was charged with being 
drunk and incapable of taking care of himself. He was 
found by a policeman in Seven-dials in a helpless state of 
drunkenness, There were a number of loose characters— 
men and women—gathered round him, and playing tricks 
upon him, but they fied on the approach of the con- 
stable. All his clothes had been taken from him 
except his trousers and shirt. A quantity of ruddle had 
been thrown over him, and his hair was so strongly 
impregnated with it that it looked like a red wig, such as 
is sometimes worn by comic actorson the stage. His face 
and neck were as red as a new brick, and his shirt might 
almost be taken for a ‘* Garibaldi.” The prisoner said he 
was a hairdresser, but, having been some time out of 
employment, he had come to London to try to get some 
engagement. Unfortunately he got drunk, and was 
robbed of what little money he had, and of all his clothing 
except the trousers and shirt he had on. Even his 
boots and stockings were taken from him, and he was now 
barefooted. What was more cruel even than the robbery 
was the practical joke of smothering him with ruddle. 
He really did not know how to get out of his present 
pitiable plight and make a fit appearance to go in search 
of employment. Having only arrived in London on the 
day before, he had not even a lodging. Mr, Henry—Have 

ou no friends in London? Prisoner—Not one; don't 
now a soul in the town. Mr. Henry desired the police- 
man to take him to the workhouse, where he would be 
cleaned, and they might, perhaps, give him some clothes, 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

TH® declaration on the part of Ministers that we are not likely to 
be involved in bostilities with the German Powers bas given more 
coafidence to the operators in the Funda. The transactions have 
been by no means numerous ; nevertheless, the quotations generally 
have been well supported. Consels, for Money, have sold st 9) to 4; 
Ditto, for Account, 904 4%; Reduced and New Three per Cents, *! 
vo 804; Exchequer Bilis, March, 8s, to 3s, dis. ; Ditto, June, 5a, dis, 
to par. Bank Svock has been 236 to 238. 

ndian Securities have changed hands slowly, at about previous 
rates, India Five per Cents have been 1044 jf; Ditto, Bonda, 20s, to 
10s, dia) The Rupee Paper has been 106 to 1v5, and 114 to ll, 

Mest Foreign Securities have been dealt in to a limiced extent, yet 
change has taken piace in prices, compared with last 
week, In some instances, however, the quotations have slighly 
improved. English Mexican Scrip has sold at 4 dis, ; French Ditto, 
7 to 6 dis. ; aud Russian, 34 to sf prem, ; Brazilian Four and-a-Half 
per Cents have been cone at 86; Egyp:ian 101g; Greek, 23§ ; 
Mexican Three p-r Cents, Portuguese Three per Cents, 40; 
Russian Five per Cents, 86] ; Spanish Three per Cents, 52]; Ditto, 
Passive, 294 ; Turkish Old six por Centa, 91 ; Ditto, 1858, 694; Ditto, 
1862, 70}; Vi to Four per Cents, 10); Venezuela Six per Cents, 554; 
and Bely jan Four-and-a Half per Cents, 98. 

The market for Joint-stock Bank Shares has ruled quiet. Anglo- 
Austrian, 7; Australasia, 72); Litco, New, 56}; Bank of Otago, 4; 
Charwred of India, Australia, and China, 89 ; Consoli¢ated, 11j; 
East London, 8%; Ditto, New, *4; English, Seuttish, and Australian 
Chortered, 21}; european, 134; Hindosian, China, and Javan, 344 ; 
Ditto, New, !6); Imperial, 39; Imperial Octuman, 15}; Lao 
Mortgage of Incia, 54; London snd Brazilian, 51}; Louden and 
Colonial, 21}; London and County, 65§; London Joint Stock, 46 ; 
London ana jSouth-Wes ern. ; London end Westm nster, 97; 
Met. opolitan and Provin 44; New touth Wales, 47 ex new; 
and Union of London, 57}. 

Financial Companies’ Shares have changed hands to a moderate 
extent. but in other misceliancous securities al mived business has 
been done :- Berlin Ware: works, 9; City Officer, 4% ; Contract Cor- 
porarion, 4; Credit Mobi ter, § ; Crystal Paiace, 3!) ; East tndia Irri- | 
gation and Canal, 5]; Eeyption Commercial and irading, 44 ; Fore- 
strect Warehoure, 73 O neral Credit, 74; Hudson's Bay, 189; 
Internation s! Fir ancial, 1 §; Inrerrationsl Land Creit, 4} ; Joix 
Stock Ineceunt, 74; London Fanciel, 26%; Ditto, New, 159 
National Discount, 15; Peninsular and Oriental Steam, New, 454 
ex div. ; Sociéré Financiére a'Egypte, 5, 

‘There bas been an jinproved feeling in the Railway Share Market, 
and prices, generally, have been well supported, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS.’ 
CoRN EXCHANG#.—Very lim'ted supplies of English wheat have 
b en on offer this week, and the demand for all kinds has ruled 
steady, though by no means active, at an advance in the quotations 


very livtle 


1s, to 2; rquarter, Fine foreign wheats have moved off 
eaiy. atl pat quarter more money. Other descriptions have 
hands slowly, at late rates, Floating cargoes of wheat hav. | 


LS 


barley ; but no quotable change has taken place in its value. Malt 
has sold freely, on former terms. Oats have produced 6d. vo !s. per 
quartir more money, and both beans and peas, as well as flour, have 
commanded very full prices. 

ENGLISH.—W heat, 40s, to 498. ; barley, 21s. to 86s. ; malt, 508, to 
65s, ; Owls, 16s, to 268, ; rye, 258. to Z7s.; beans, 30s, to Shs, ; peas, 
29s, to 3Ma, per quarier; tlour, 27s, to 40s. per 280 ib, 

CATILE.—The supplies of fat stcck have been moderately 
extensive, and the trade may be considered firm, as follows :— leer, 
from 3a, 4. 10 58; mutton, 3s. 6d. to Os 2d. ; lamb, 6s, to 75.5 veul, 
4s. to Ss, sna york, 3s, 6¢. to ts, 6d per 8 1b. vo sink the offal. 

NEWGATE AND LEADENIALL,—Each kind of meat has moved 
off slowly, at the annexed «uotations :—Bee!, from 3s. to 4a. dd. ; 
mutton, S$, Zd,to dx, Sd; lamb, 5+. dd. to 6s, 4d.; veal, da, lod, to 


dn. Bi 1d pork, 38. 4d. to ts, Gd, per 81b. by the carcass, 
‘TEA.—The demand for most kinds is steady, and prices are well 
supported, 


dt GAR.—Only a moderate business is doing in all raw qualities, 
and, in some instances, the quotations have ruled a shade lower than 
last week ‘The stock consists of 52,405 tons, against 97,157 tons last 
year, Refined goods move off slowly, at 51s. 6d. per cwt, for common 
brown lumps, 

Correr.—Plantation Ceylon bas been in fair request, at full 
prices. Utherwise, the trace is in a sluggish state, Svock, 5568 tons, 
ogainst 9178 tons in 1863, 

PROVISIONS. —'There is about an average business doing in most 
descriptions of butter, and the yvotations are well supporced, 
Bacon is firm, at 698. to 708, per cwt. for Waterford sizable, Harms 
are yuile as dear as last week, and most other provisions support 
previcus rates. 

TALLOW,—The market is inactive, and P.Y.C., on the spot, is 
selliry at dis. 6d. per ews. Stock, 43,611 casks, against 36,512 casks 
in IsGs, Rough tat, 2s, 04d. per 5 1b, 
Linseed oil is selling at £38 
; 10s, to £45 103, ; and fine palin, 
to 60s Od per ewt, 

Srikiis —The market for rum is inactive, at barely late rates, 
Proot L-ewards has sold we 1s. 6d. per gallon, We have no change 
to notice in the value of brandy or grain spirit, 

HAY AND STRAW,— Meadow nay, £3 to £4 108.; clover, £4 to 
£5 lis. ; and straw, £1 4s to £1 10s, per load, 

‘ —Kest house couls, 173. 6d. to 188,; seconds, 16a to 16a, 9d, ; 
15s. to Ids, ; and manufacturers’, 14a, to 16s, per ton. 

'S.— All kinds are a slow inquiry, and prices are barely sup- 
ported, The planvation accounts are not very favourable, 


per ton ; rape is inactive, 
» French jurpentine, 69s, 
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BANKRUPTS, — A. GOODEVE, Landport, general dealer, — 
W. H, COYLE, Greenland-grove, Euston-road, dentist.—8, GOULD, 
Commercial-street, Spitalfields, grocer.—E, PHILLIMORE, Judd- 
street, cheesemonger.—H, NETHERSOLE, Princes-: treet, Grove- 
road, Mary lebone, cabinetmaker.—T, RELTON, Conduit-s1 Hyde 
Park, tailor.—H. WHITCHER, Southampton, draper.—J, READING, 
Mile End road, coc por.— 3, SOLOMON 3, HSurhey, ierta, cattle-dealer, 
©. BAERTENS, Neville-terrace, Holloway, professor of music— 
G. M, MIDDLETON, Fenchurch-street, wine merchant,—G. 
STAPLES, Lower Norwood, buiider.—J, 8. SANDS, Westerham, 
plumber.—A. HYLAND, Greenwich, butcher,—M. G, FERRER, 
Bury-+treet, Bioomsbury, ianager to an hotel keeper—T. IL 
DUTTON, Holywell-row, Finsbury, ivory-turner.—T, T. GREEN, 
Victoria-read, Kentish Town, surveyor—C, GOSLING, Queen'- 

i Newington: butts, shoemaker,—H. ASCOTT, jun., Harrow- 
aller.—H. VPOLTLE, Winchester, watchmaker.—G, 
c Sew Maldon, Surre:,'builder—P, VINCENT, Great St. 
Helen's, printer.—G. D. BLAGG, Freemantle, Hants, chemist’s 
assistant.—P, M'NAIR and W, TOWNSEND, Bread-street-hill, ma- 
nufacturers of fancy goods,—A. W. DOUTHETT, Woolwich, grocer, 
J. A. HUNTLEY, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square.—W. GALES, 
‘Three Colt-street, Old Ford, carpenter,— J. PUL LOCK, Dover-road, 
commirrion agent.—G. SY. BRIC ELL, Wimbley, Middlesex, 
farm bailiff.—W. WEsTON, Epping.—s, PAYN«, Beer-lane, 
‘Thames-street, hotel manager.—J. BRION, West Wrathing, Came 
br idgeshire, schoolmaster. W. WA'THEN, Hereford, vicvualler,— 
W. bE. DAVIES, Birmingham, general dealer.~ J, BROTH ERIDGE, 
Welland, Worcestershire, tarmer,—J. CHAPMAN, Cheltenham, 
ironmonger.—R, BONFLSLD, Chardstock, Doreetshire, registr+r ot 
births and deaths,—H. HALES, Barnstaple, printer.—'T, SAN Das, 
Piymouth, teadealer.—W.C.and J, W. FRARD LEY, Birstal, printers, 
B. COLE, Bradford, Yorkshire, op-dealer, — T, F&ARNLEY, 
Bicstal, shopkeeper.—D, L. MARCUS, Liverpool, clock merchant. 
Kk. ROBERTS, Kverton, builder —J, M'DEKMOTT, Liverpool,—T, 
KAWCLIY Hovotle, shoemaker,— J. BEAHAN, Saltord, vic- 
tualler. — J. CATO, Washington, Durham, painter. —T, WEDD, 
Norton, Durham,—G. R, RICHMOND, Darlington, engineer.—G. 
DAVIDSON, Gateshead. — R. GRIFFITHS, Pembridge, farm 
bailiff. — W. L. SMITH, Bedwelty, draper. — H. ROBINSON, 
Stowmarket, glover. — F. TYKK, Landport, cattle-dealer, — 
W. PRIOR, Svockley Pomeroy, Devon, miller.—T. BLACKMAN, 
Peterbor wgh, shoemaker.—J, WILD, Gorton Brook, Lancashire, 
carter.—T, WEST, West W iseestog: Susex, wood-turner,—J, B, 
HANN, Glastonbury, painter.—W. HOLGATS, Burnley, mechanic, 
G. TARRANT, Winchester, fitter —T. C, MILLER, Wrentham, 
Suffolk, surgeon.—C. LLY , Brewood, Staffordshire, grocer.—E, 
and E. Bach, Exeter, ronba ty i SMITH, Yiymouth, 
theatrical nenager.—W. J. pew sawyer.—W. &. FO. 
West tHoathly, farm bailiff.—J. GEWER, Pevorst 6u) ‘ 
Glamorganshire.—W.H, BEARD, Chatham, plumber.—J, TREV, 
Birmingham, fire-iron meker—T. VAUGHAN, Tipton, miser — 
T. LANGLEY, Spsrkbrock. near Birmingham, journeyman 
shoemaker,—P, JONES, Droitwich, painter,—J, PAYNE, Doncaster, 
engineer, 


TOESDAY, JUNE 28, 

BANKRUPTS —C, LAMBEKT, jun, West India-road, shipping 
butcher.—1’. BENNETT, Liverpool, shoedealer.—W, J BUCKLAND, 
West-rquare, Suutiwark, upholserer.—K. HARDES, Flatiow-street, 
finebury, porter to a droggist—J. HETHERING'YON . Buraiford, 
Essex, general desler.— W vUDLbY, Wood-green, Tottenham, 
nurseryman,-M, DU#sKE, Old-atrect, beereller.—D. D. SMITH, 
Newpor¢-terrace, Mile end, provision-dealer.—G. BRISTOW, Gravel- 
lane, Southwark, cottee-house keeper.—W. SIDNEY, Hammeramith, 
general me:chant.—H, ST aCKY, Francis-sureet, Lorringtwon-square, 
kK. AMPLEFORD, High-street, Wapping, coffee-house keeper.— 
D, J. 8, ROSS, Copley-street, Mile-ond-1road,—H, JORDAN, Kast- 
road, City road. garfitver.—J. MORSE, jan , ‘lo. te: ham- Totten- 
bam-court-roa?, carman.—E. H. CHLLVERS, Hampton-wick, tailor. 
H, H, CHAMBERS, Brixton: hill-terrace, commercial traveller — 


DALE, Mortimer-street, Caveno ish-+quare, tailors’ Samnming seller, 

Bil ir ge 
lane, cow! ls 
terrace, Islington, boarding-huuse harper: 


pomtte-een 
larrow-road, nginen, 
B. H, HOWELL, Great Queen-street, merchant.— W, kBa, 
Windsor-road, Upper Holloway, microscopic merchant. —@, 8. 
BENSTED, Waltham Abbey, grocer—J. J. BUULTE&R, sobin 
Hood lane, Poplar, leather-selier.—W, M NEILL and W, MOUvY, 
Moorgate-street, printers —H. MLLLS, Islingvon, licensea victualler, 
W. HOW&s, Dartmouth-terrace, Kouherhithe.—L H. MOON, Waite. 
chapel-road.—F. RK. M&YNELL, Fulham, clerk in the Inland 
Revenue Office,—N, BREW ER, Stratford, tesex, floriet,—F. ALLEN, 
jum, Hampwu,—R, BOWE, East hill, Wandsworth, clerk w the 
Aeraced Bread Com; —F. O. GHEEN, Hatton-garaen, chines 
dealer,—L. TANNEBAU M, Thomas-street, Commercin|-road — 
G. H, LAURENCEK, Tonbridge Wells, botog —8. AN ws, 
Reigate, victualler.—J, 8. SAUNDEAS, Birmingham.—H. DUNN, 
Stroud, harness-maker.—G, H. MANLEY, Birmingh: grocer’s 
assistant —J. C, SALVIDGE, East Herptree, Samersetshire, yio. 
tualler.—H, POWELL, East Horrington, Somersetahire, spirit * 
chant.—W. HOYLE, ifax, furniture-dealer.—B, H. BAK row 
Wetherby, Yorkshire, ironmenger,—J. JACKSON, Morley, York 
shire, draggist.—J. D. WARD, Bolsover, Der! ire, surgeon.— 
G, 3ANDEKSON, Howden, Yorkshire, tailor.—K. SPECK, Hesele, 
millwright,—W.HARDCASTLE, K Lancashire, tutor.— 
R, CHARLES, Warrington, cabinetmaker.—J, PRIESTLY, Tanners, 
Lancashire.—T. L. BAKEWELL, Birmingham, machinist. — T. 
SANDERS, Birmingham, brassfounder.—J. SMITH, Sheffiela, cow- 
keeper.—A, SMITH, Shefficla, scissor maker.—T.W HITE, Adwaiton, 
Yorkshice, stonemason,— B. C, KING, Beccles tailor. —W.VICKER3, 
Westbromwich, gas-tube fisting maker.—J, BEARDSMORE, W 
bromwich, shoedealer.— J. HARRISON, Carlisle, labourer,—N. 
MUST, Bury St. Mary, Suffolk, buvcher’s assistant.— E. EATON, 
Mold, chinadeater —T. STREETER, Evtead. Surrey, farmer.—J. 
DOBhS, Machester, besrselier— H. WHITEHBAD, Manchester — 
W. ELLEKSHAW, Blackburn, beerseller.—J. MILUS, Kochester,— 
J. PALLISTER, Wellington, Durham, blackemith—J, CARSON, 
Wert Hallam, Lerbyshire, painver —K. KDGCOMBE, Traro, marble- 
mason.—D. MORE LUN, Nuneaton, ribbon weaver.—W, ARNULD, 
Nuneaton, blacksmith --F, INSLEY, Dracklow, Derbyshire, farmer, 
8S. PERSP ALL, Derby, enoeusker,—J, HARRISON, Derby, corn- 
dealer.—J. FOX, Kirton-in-Lindsey, batcher.—G, COUPER, Co- 
bridge, Stafforushire, corn-dealer —J. LARGE, Leeds —J. PARKER, 
Leeds.—S. CARTER, jun., Leeds, bobbin-maker.—S. G@, ANDERTON, 
Salford, accountant.—A, SMITH, Lite Hadbam, Herts, oattle- 
dealer.— J. KIRK BRIDS, Carlisle, tailor.—T BELL, Carlisle, joiner, 
R.GREGORY, Exford. lew ee uf amine. —G. DOLMAN, Chippenham, 
J. COUcER, Northampton, china-dealer.—J, BANKS, Keighley, 
tailor.—L. G@. JULLIEN, Brighton, mu ical director.—E. JONEs, 
Bagihbt, Flintshire, grocer.—J. BULL, Colyton, Devon, thatwcher.— 
EK. GULLY, Plymouth, licensed vistuailer—W. HUMBY, Dowaton, 
Wilta, blackamith.—H. PHIPPS, Borden, Kent.—H, REES, Pont- 
eynon, Pembrokeshire, catde-deaier.—-W, HEWECT, Yarmouth, 
boo: and shoe maker,— J, BOLT ittle nme mechanic.—J, 
TAYLOR, Liverpool, slaver.—J. FARRAND, Bampton-screet, 
Caledonian-road, foreman to a fruit salesman, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—To feel well is the 
greatest blessing known to man ; with health all is sunshine, 
without it wll is gloom, Holloway's Pills have long been noted tor 
purifying the blood, promoting appetite, assisting digestion, and 


creating regularity throughout the body, 
K AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.—The best 
& evidence of the sovere gn effects of these famous Pills in pre- 
serving health, preventing disea.e,and curing inveterate complaints, 
is to be found in the namerons testimonials to their efficacy, by 
persons of «ll ages and conditions, and of both sexes, from ail parta 
Galton’ ie 2°N}e7 a of aad a an" Whsols Depa 
Medicines, at 1a. ’ je 22, 
Bread-street, London. elie 
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he —The DIRECTOR'S BENEFIT will take place on 
MONDAY EVENING NEXT, JULY 4. at ST JAMES'S HALL 
Pianotorte—Mdm»*. Arabsila’ Goddard and Mr. Charles Hallé ; 
volin—Herr Joschim and M, Wieniawski ; violoncello—#)gn0 
Viauwi V calistn—Mis Banke and Me Sims Reeves. Condny tor— 
Mr. Benadic. The Provranme ill include Mozart's quartet in ¢ 
foe stringed inatrameats, the c lobraved Kreutzer sonata. a. er 
ttalis, 5a; balcony, 18 ; admiasion, Ix. Tickets at Chappell an: 
Co.'s, 50, New Bond-street ; and at Austin’s, 28, Piccadilly. ee 


Recece*® and BACK for 3s, 


TAs MONDAY POPULAR CONCERT of | 
the Season. 


Hestes and BACK for 38, 6d. 


PpoztsMourHE and BACK for 3s, 6d, 


Now ready, One Shilling (No. 55), 


; LL MAGAZINE for JULY, 
yas cone by Charles 8. Keene and R, Barnes, 
CONTENTS : 
Brother Jacob. (With an aaa 


SKY; the Eton Report. By Paterfamilias, 

‘This Number begins a New Volume, in which Two New Novels— 
one by the author of “Cousin Phillis,” the other by Mr, Wilkie 
amet ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhtil. 

N THROAT DEAFNESS and the 
Pathological Connections of the Throat, Now, and Ear, 


SMITA, 
Ninth Edition, price la, by post 13 stamps, 

O yh the intervention of the Mucous Membrane By JAS. 

YEARSLEY, M 


¥, MD. Also, the same ‘Aathos, price 6s, DEAF- 
ACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED, Sixth Edition, with plates, 
NESS PT CROHILL and SONS, New Burlington-street. 
Early in July, 


everywhere, or by stamped address to Day and 


ncipal Drapers 
sy 


ches) 
wetined French 


HE PATENT SIMPLEX PIANETTE. 
Power and Portability. Multam in Parvo, Price 16 guinear, 
b, Fro ner Invennen BURLING and PURANCs Pianoforte 


Sinn tren Fortean 
IANOS FOR HIRE.—CARRIAGE-FREE, 
creas Ponta a ar eet en 
The TRCHEY, Makers, 73, Bishopegate-street Within, E.C. 


ANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY. 


1 
at MOORE and MOORE'S, 104, Bish ‘e-atreet Within, 
Pianos are of rare excellence, the 


ped, pao eh gel 
tt: lied, which effect a @ pure, ightful q iy 
ote ts for hi: ¢ ay terms of Fm ggg hr 
First-class pianos for hire, on easy pu 

{int Gtoual Exhibition Honourable mention “for good and 
cheap pianos.” Carriage-free, 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE with the best 
leles EAN INMONG 
WAREHOUSES. aatiled 4D. spl ol epee Catalogue 
Priced fishin; a 
ont DEANE and bo. (the Monument), London 


ASY-CHAIRS, 


wriad Ns Rama 
M anu! 
FILMER an rer * 


ac Steam-power, 
no screw. eWarehousen, 36 and 97, Berners-street, Oxford-street, 
Illustrated Catalogues on application, 


IN CASE OF DEATH, 
or en Allowance of £6 per week while laid up by 
in gf caused 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Banting, ey Fishing, or 
come, secu! ann’ paymen 
a ATLAS PASSENG bs’ ASSUR ‘CE COMPANY. 


to the Offices, 10, Kegent-street ; and 64, 
corah — "WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


IOTURE FRAMES! PICTURE FRAMES! 
and Cheapest in London. Ke whe Woy Wiemaves given 


FIELD PATENT TABOR, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 


RAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, 
tienen manta Mere, i, Ayia 
i, i Modish-equare j Maw and Co, Alderagnte-stivet ; 


no wore of it for ite 
t as an srtiele of commerce and 


and do hesitate to eay it isthe bwt- 
eps a muscular purg, a mucous purge, and 


re 


morrhoids, aloetic pills, I 
prec soluble, so that no undissolved particles adhere to the 


PEDES—TENDER | FEET, 
eee ak tba a on whan Da 
Britain, as = 

AOUT OR RHEUMATISM 
Gh ua cuir mtd Sate Muay 
regulre pein ged dm Od. por box by all Medicine Vendery : 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


A PURCHASE OF 


METRES OF FRENCH 
GRENADINES. 
128, 6d, Full Dress, 


(Wool and Silk) 
Lot 2.-8500 (all Silk) 18s, 6d, 
Lst 3.—7250 ,, (Rich Brochés, all silk) 25s. Od. ‘ 
‘The above are ail thisseagon'’s wanufact ire, are perfect novelties, 
and well adapted for din.er, evening, or sumer wear;purchased in 


20,79 


Lot 1,—5000 Metres 


the Paris market at Jess than half their value, A large assortment | 


of patterns sent and can be returned free. 


PETER ROBLNSON 'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


LL LAST YEAR’S FRENCH ORGANDIE 
MUSLINS, Perfect!y fresb, ani many of the patterns equal to 


"Patterns ee TER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxtord- street. 
N** STRIPED SILKS, 


Patterns free. 
£1 10s. 6d. for twelve yards, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 


Gtsce ALPACAS and STRIPED LAWNS, 


for Morning and Seaside wear. 
Patterns free. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 


NEY CHECKED SILKS, 


£1 108, 6d. for 12 yards, 
1 10a, for 12 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill, 


LKS HALF PRICE, 
ee ae omnes 188, 9d, 
Fa , or , now 
500 Dreas Len gths atl 6d., worth double. 
Rich Glacé Silks, worth 4s, 6d., for 2s. 6d. per yard. 
Moire Antiques, all Silk, 2 guineas, 
200 Pieces Black Silks, 
originally 30a., reduc ed to 18s, 9d. 
200 Pieces, worth 2 guineas, at £1 5s. 6d. 
Hundreds of light fancy Silks, worth from 2 to 4 guineas, at 30s, 
the Full Dress, Patterns free. 
AMOTT and CO., Crystal Warehouses 
(late Amott and Nicholson), 
61 and 62, St. Paui's-churchyard, 


YARDS COLOURED GLACE SILKS 


D0) narrow widths, allat Is. 4)d. per yard, extraordinarily 
cheap, Coiours—Violet, Drab, Green, Cuir, Maze, &c, Patterns sent 
post-free.—NICHGLSON’S, 50 to 52, St. Paul’s-churehyard. - 


99 00 YARDS NEW SILKS for the 


coming Spring—many new Colours and Designs. 

Also, several lota of last year’s styles, from 1s, lid. to 3s, 6d. per 

yard, 200 patterns, show the variety, sent post-free. 
NICHOLSON’S, 50 and 52, St. Paul's-churchyard. 

li gu 


PATTERNS SILKS, POST-FREE. 

All the New Coloured Silks, plain and figured, from 

nea the Dress. Moire Antiques from 2? guineas. Warranted all 
pure Silk.—NICHOLSO NS, 50 to 52, St. Paul's-churchyard, 

HIS SEASON’S FASHIONS IN DRESS, 


Ladies and the Public, previous to purchasing, are respectfully 
invited te inspect our STOCK, oonaistinn of a large assortment of 
the latest novelties in Dress, of British and foreign manufacture, 
Rich, Durable, and Cheap Uress Silks, 
Millinery Silke, Terry Velvets, and Satins. 
All the latest styles in Jackets and Mantles ; China Crape, 
Grenadine and Crape Shaw|s, 
A great variety of Embroidered and Braided made-up Dresses, 
from 18s. 9d. 
New Popelines, in all the choice colours, from 10s, 94, the Fall 
Dress of 12 yards, 
French Llamas, Plain and Checked ‘Alpacas, Mohairs, Challies, &c. 
French and Swiss Cambrics at old prices. 
The Newest Styles in Skirtings, from 4. 11d. the Full Skirt. 
Ribbons, Gloves, Hosery, Trimmings, Haberdashery, Parasols, 
jes, d&e, 
Family and Complimentary Mourning. 
Drapers, Milliners, and Dressmakers supplied with cut lengths at 
Trade Price. 
Matching Orders carefully and promptly attended to, 
Patterns t-free. 


Close on Saturdéa:; Las Five o’Clock. 
JAMES SPENCE and CO.,, Wholesale and Ketail Silkmercers, 
Drapers, &c., 77 and 78, St. Paul's-churebyard, 


QEWELL and CO’S MORNING and 
PROMENADE DRESSES made complete, with Rotondes, 
oar aon 1S dy to 30, 
Brecing nt Bee ‘the Skirts made and trimmed complete 
EN Compton House, Frith-street, Soho, 
QIEWELL and CO,’8 MOIRES ANTIQUES, 
Spitalfields manufacture, celebrated tnroughout the kingdom, 


44 guiness the Full Drees,—Compton House, Frith-street, and Ola 
Compton-street, Soho, W. 


EW FRENCH SILKS, at 2s, 6d. the yard 


made of bt Italian Silk, with the guarantee for durability 
of eminent firms Paris and Lyons. Patterns forwarded stating 
exact width, Ladies, having made a selection, can send for the 
quantity required, thereby avoiding the annoyance of being sup- 
ied with length not nearly sufficient to make a fashionable dress, 
he Silk Department in value (including all the richest styles) is 
not ex by any other house, and the firm has an established 
‘tation of forty-five years. —HAKVEY and CO,, Lambeth House, 
estrninster Bridge, 8. Send fur Patterns. 


HE BSMEES’ SPRING MATTRESS, 
TUCKER'S PATENT, or 
“SOMMIER TUCKER,” 
Price from 25s. 

Received the ONLY Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given te 
Bedding of any description, at the International Exhibition, 162. 
‘cm an, of Class 30, in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, and page 

. No. , Say — 

“The Sommier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and mode 


rate in price.” 

“ A combination az simple as it is ingenious.” 

“ & bed as healthy as it is comfi id 

To be obtained of most ble Upholsterera and Bedding 
Warehouremen, or wholesale of the Mauu' Wm, Smee and 


Sons, Finsbury, Londen, E.C, 


EMMA or JEWELLED JUPONS, 
9a. 64., 120, 6d., and 15s. 6d. 

‘ul erinoline.”—Court Circular, 
PHILPOTT, 37, Piccadilly. 


UFFED HORSEHAIR JUPONS, 
255., 308., and 35s. 
“ Aday for the enade.”"—Queen. 
PHILPOTT, 37, Piccadilly, 


NDINA or WAVED JUPONS, 
18a. 6d. and 21e, 
“ The dreas falls in folds.”— Morning Past, 
E. PHILPOTE, 37, Piccadilly. 


“A very 


P 


RINOLINE.—Just published, a curious 
antique Illustrated Work on CRINOLINE. Post-free for 
twelve stampa, Dates as follow :—1710, 1730, 1735, 1745, 1750, 1760, 
1785, 1500, 18%4.—E. PHILPOTT, 37, Piccadilly. Z 
G ANSP URC? Ox CRINOLINES, 
15s, 64., 184. 6d., and 21s, 
“ Wear admirably well.”—Court Journal, 
B PHIL , 37, Piccadilly. 
UBBELL’S ONDINA or WAVED JUPON 
is the best, whether for the Ball-room, Opera, or Promenade, 
Universally acknowledged to be the favourite of the Ladies, Sold 
by all Drapera, 
Hubbell and Oo., Fountain-court, Aldermanbury, 
CORSETS, CRINOLINES, AND STAYS. 
J ie ONLY PRIZE MEDAL 
for Excellence of Workmanship and New Combinations was 
awarded to A. SALOMONS Wholesale Manufacturer, 
35, Old Change, London, EC, : 
HIRTS. — FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
“ Need only be known to be appreciated."—Era, ‘The most 
perfect-fitting shirt made.”—Obeerver, Six very superior quality for 
#58, Price-lists and instructions for self-measurement post-free. 
Patentees, Richa. Ford and Co., 38, Poultry, E.C. 
WALKER’S PATENT KIDGED-EYED 
e NEEDLES, for rapid sewing. There is nothing like them 
for opent. Patentee of the Penelope and Uncotoyic Crocheta, 
Bamples for |s., poxt-free, of any dealer —H, Walker, Queen's Works, 
Alcester ; and 47, Gresham-street, London, 
HOMAS'S Patent SEWING-MACHINES, 
for Private Family use, Dressmaking, &e. They will Hem, 
Bind, Braid, Gather, Tuck, Cord, &e. Tlustrated Catalogues and 
Samples of the Work may be bad on application to W. F, Thomas 
and 06, Newgate-street ; and Regent-circus, Oxford-strest. 
REIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET, 
Py , wand Ji Club, three of the finest 
I Ft jockey Clul Pee perfumes 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.—WILLIAM 
§, BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted 
exclusively to the display of BATHS and TOILET WABE. The 
stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and moet varied ever 
submitted to the publie, and inarked at prices proportionate with 
those that have tended to muke his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country Portable Showers, 7s 6d. ; Pillar Showers, 
| £3 to £ Sursery, 15s, to 328; Sponging, 93. 61. to 524 ; Hip, 
13s. 34. to . A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and 
| cold, FP Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in 


| great variety, from 15%. 6d, to ¢5., the tet of three. 


WHE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 

in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S.—He has 
FOUR LARGE ROOMS devo‘'ed to the exclusive show of Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads and Children's Cots, with appropriate Bedding and 
Bed-hangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads, from 11s. ; Patent Iron 
Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 
lds. 6d, ; and Cots, from 15s. 6d. each ; handsome Ornamental Lron 
and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from £2 13s, 6d. to £20, 


ILLIAM 8, BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appointment to 

H.B.H. the PRINCE OF WALES sendsa CATALOGUE gratia 
and aid, It contains upwards of Six Hundred Llustrations 
of bis Ulimited stock of sterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel 


Silver and Britannia-metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Lamps, 
Gaseliers ; ea ‘Trays, Urns, and Kettles; Clocks, Table Cutlery, 
Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Beliing, 
Bed-room Vabinet Furniture, &c., with lists of prices and 

the twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford: W.: 1, 14,2, 3,and 
4, New man-street ; 4,5, and 6, Perry’s-place; 1, Newman-yard. 

PLATED 8POONS AND FORKS. | 


ILITARY CANTEENS for Officers, £8 8s, 


each, Oak Case, containing the following :— 
IVORY TABLE KNIVES, 


£8. 4,| Brought forward ..£5 5 8 
4 Table spoons .. +» 012 0 1Gravy spoon .. «+ o70 
© Table Seats eo os ° H ir sugar tongs $ : M 
Dessert spoons. « - | it spOOMs ee we 
6 Dessert forka .. +» 013 6/1 Butterknife .. .«. 0 3 6 
6 Teaspoons .«. + 0 8 0|6Tableknives .. .. O11 0 
3 Egg 5 « 0 5 0|6Cheese knives... .. 0 8 0 
LSoup ladle .. «+. 012 0| Pairofmeatcarvera.. 9 7 6 
| Pair fish carvers ., 014 0! Pair of chicken carvers 0 7 6 
2Sauce ladles .. «. O 8 O|Ivory-handlesteel «. 0 3 0 
i Mustard spoon +. O 1 8/ Oak cheat .. oa ce @ EO 
Carried forward, £5 5 8 Complete £8 8 0 


Every other Size and Pattern in Stock. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS (THE LONDON-BRIDGE FIRM), 
SILVERSMITHS AND CUTLERS, 
67 and 68, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON-BRIDGE, 
and 222, REGENT-STREET, 
Same Prices charged at BOTH HOUSES 
as at their Menutacony 
QUEEN'S PLATE and CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
OBSERVE THE ADDBESs. 
ere alemgd £2 2s, CHANDELIERS, in 
cut Crystal Glass, Ormoulu, or Bronze.—H, and J. Gardner, 
manufacturer to the Queen, 453, Strand, Charing-cross (4 doors from 
‘Trafalgar-square), London, Established 1732, 


POONS and FORKS.—RICHARD and 


JOHN SLACK, Manufacturers anéd Electroplaters, solicit an 
inspection of their stock and prices, every article warranted to have 
a strong coating of pure silver over Slacks’ Nickle, The fact of 
twenty years’ wear is ample proof of its durability. Table spoons 
and forks, 30s, and 38s, per dozen ; dessert, 20s. and 30s. ; tea, 12s, 
and 15s. Old goods replated equal to new. Orders above £2 carriage- 
free. Catalogues, with 350 Kngravings, post-free.—Richard and 
Jobn Slack, 336, Strand, Established fitty years. 


HE NEW FILTER.—Dr. FORBES says: 

“Mr. LIPSCOMBE’S PATENT NEW FILTER is the only 
known method by which lead and lime are removed from drinking 
water. It is, therefore, & most valuable invention.” Can only be 
had at Mr. Lipscombe's Filter Office, Fleet-street, Temple-bar. 
Prospectus free, 


IDMANS’ SEA SALT. — This article, 


extracted from the “foaming billows,” is a boon to all who 
would enjuy the invigorating effects of asca bath in the comfortable 
seclusion of an apartment. Its daily use is productive of immense 
benefit in cases of rheumatiem, debiliry, weakness of the limbs, 
sprains, &c,—Sold by Chemists every where, in bags containing 7 1b., 
14 1b,, 281b,, and upwards, Proprietors, Tidman snd fon, No. 10, 


Wormwood-street, neon, EC. a SUL nA 
BROWN AND POLSON'S 
ATENT CORN FLOUR. 
Pack«ts, 84. 


For Puddings, Custards, &e., and a favourite Diet for Children, 
being preferable to the best Arrowroot. 


re a 
INAHAN'S LL WHISKEY y, COGNAC 
BRANDY.—This celebrated old IRISH WRISKY rivals 
the finest French Brandy, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholeome, S ld in bottles, #s. 84. each, at most of the 
respectable retail houses in London ; by the appointed agents in the 
principe! towns in Fn-land ; or wholesale at 8, Great Windmill- 
street, Huymarket.—Ubserve the red seal, pink jabel, and branded 
cork * Kinaban's LL Whiskey.” 


LLSOPP'S PALE ALE,—The OCTOBER 

BREWINGS of the above ALK are now supplied in 

tue Hnest condition, in bottles and in casks, by FINDLATER, 

MACKIE, TODD, and CO., at their New London Bridge Stores, 
London Bridge, 8.E, 


ON IC BITTERS 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
the most palatable and wholesome Bitter in existence ; 


an Eflicient Tonic, 


h is a perfectly palatable form for administering this lar 
remedy for weak digestion, Manuf: T. Moreon ‘andSon, 19 
and 45, Southam pton-row, Russell-square, W.C., in bottles, at 3s., 5s., 
and 108, each, Pepsine Lozenges, in Boxes, at 2a, 6d. amd 48. 6d. each 


HOCOLAT MENITIEB, 
Manufactory at Noisiel-Sur-M. near Paris. 
‘he best and most delicious sliment for breakfast ever known 
since 1825, and defies all honest competition, 
Perfeculy free from all adulteration, this chocolate commends 
itself to everyone, 
To those in health as an agreeable and sustaining nourishment, 
‘Lo invalids for its restoring and invigorating properties 
To all, even the most delicate, as containing nothing injurious to 
their constitution, 
Annual consumption exceeds 4,000,000 1b, 
Wholesale, 119, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


THE 


per PRIZE MEDAL, 

awarded to any English Manufacturers of 
CHOCOLATE and COCOA, was obtained by 

J. 8. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, 


1862, 


RY'S ICELAND MOSS COCOa, 
3 8 combination of Cocoa with Iceland Moss. 
Very Strengthening and Nutritious for Invalids, and agreeable 
for the general consumer, 


K Pes's GENUINE MUSTARD. 


First Manufactured A.D, 1742, 
or more 
: One Hundred and Twenty Years, 

This well-known brand of Mustard has teen sold by the trade of 
Great Britain for more than a Century, and is held in high esti- 
mation for its purity and pungency of tlavour, The qualities that 
are recommended tor family use are the Double Superfine and the 
Genuine, both of which can be obtained from most Family 
Grocers, in canisters of | 1b. and 41b. each, 

KEEN, KOLINSON, BELLVILLE, and CO., London, 


PaxvLros BROTHEBS 
Dr. Hassall, having subjostes this Mastard to © tigerens micro- 
. ,» Dav su 
scopical examination and chemical analysis, reece that frerond 
tains the three eomentiel progartins of good mustard —viz. 
| D 


PURITY, PUNG: BLICATE FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears r Trade Mark, the “ Prize Ox,” and 
Dr. Hassall’s Keport. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the Kingdom. 
Taylor Brothers, Brick-lane and Wentworth-street, ndon, N.E 


| { ‘\AUTION,—Chlorodyne.—in Chancery,—It 
| was clearly proved before Vice-Chancellor Sir W. ?. Wood 
| by affidavits from eminent hospital physicians of London, that Dr. 

J, Collis Browne was the discoverer of Chlorodyne ; that they pre- 


seribe it largely, and mean no other then Dr, Hrowne’s —See Times, 
| Jan. 12, 1864, Tho pudlie, therefore, are caulioned against using 
| any other than Dr. J,COLLIS BROWNE'S CIILLORODYNE = It is 
| affirmed by medical testimonials to be the most efficacious medicine 


for consumption, congbs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, spasms, rheu- 
matism, &c, No home should be without it. Sold in bottles, 3x, 
and 4s, ‘Ll. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, London, 
WC, sole manufacturer, Observe particularly, none genuine 
without the worda “Dr, J, Collis Browne's Chi yne” on the 
Government stamp, 


JULY 2, 1864 


ee ——————— 


| ARKINS and GO 
MANUFACTURING 5 TATIONERS, 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, 
The public supplied at wholessle prices, 


9) MILLION ENVELOPES gold 
w& at PARKINS and G 
Useful Envelopes os 


I T':0; 


u annually 
OTLO'S, 25, Oxford-sireet, W, ous 

ee oe Ba, Od, per lf 
48. 6.4. per Loo 


Thick ditto 

i Y() SHEETS of NOTE-PAPER for 4). 
in 120 .huk doy for Ir; 120 sheets black- bordered, ¢ ae 
ARKINS and GOTTO, helt 

24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 


O ADVERTISERS and the General Pyhji, 


Envelopes supplied in quantities, from 1000 to jo 000 
at extraordinary low prices, Samples forwarded, 


PARKEINS and GOTTO, 
\ \ 7 RITING 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 


PARKINS and GOTTO, 24 and 25, Ox ford-street, W, 
IRTHDAY and WEDDING PRESENTS 
24.and 25, Oxford-atreet, W. 

and DRE \ASES 
PARKING and igh CASES, 
PUBSES, POCKET-BOOKS, and Card Casea, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, ira 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 


DES, 


PRIZE WRITING-CASE 


by post for 28 stamps. 260,000 already 
PARKINS and GUTTO, 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, Ww. 


[B88 Bags, Hand Bags, and Reticules 
PARKINS and GOTTO,’ : 
24 and 15, Oxford-street, W, 


ORK-BOXES, Knitti 
\ ) PARKING ohne Glove Boxes, 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 


15,000 epee PRAYER-BOOKS, and 


Church Services. 
ARKINS and GOTTO, 
24 and -5, Oxford-street, W. 


UM MER 


GAME 


‘4 
8, 
S AN ASSER and SHERWIN, 61, Strand, Pontes 
A SSE & SHERWIN’S SUMMER GAMES, 
UET. 


ROQ 
81, Strand, W.C., London, 


& SHERWIN’S SUMMER GAMES, 
ARCHERY, 
81, Strand, W.C., London. 


A SSER 
& SHERWIN’S SUMMER GAMES, 
CRICKET, 


AS8E8 
81, Strand, W.U., London, 


W EDDING PRESENTS.—A large stock of 


Elegant and Useful Articles suitable for the above, f 
to £10, at ASSER and SHERWIN’s, 81, Strand, W.C, London ee 


COTT’S CROQUET BROOCH.—The latest 
Fs re a anal 


AQUES’ REVISED LAWS of CROQUET, 
with Twenty Illusirations, Second Edition. Twelfth 
Thousand, Pri e 64.; cloth gilt, is. “ Wherever Croquet reigns 
Mr. Jeques’ book is @ necessity."—Morning Herald, 
JAQUES and SON, Hatton-garden 3 


ROQUET,—JAQUES’ CROQUET GAMES. 
eM od 
Wholesale, Jaques and Son, Manufacturers, 102, Hatton-garden, 


A LEXANDRA PARK, Wood-green, 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 

ihe GREAT ARCHERY MEETING of the year. 

Tne NATIONAL ARCHERY ASSOCIATION of England will 
eompete for £590 Prizes, given by the Alexandra Park Company, on 
July 6, 7, and 8. 

As this is the first time the Association has held the Meeting near 
the Metropolis the attendance is likely to be the largest ever seen at 
any archery meeting. 

The Meeting well be held on the new Cricket-ground at the Park, 
which is eight acres and a half in extent, 


CHOOL-SHIP.—The Thames Marine 


Officers’ Training Ship, WORCESTER, moored off Erith, is 
Carats by a Committee of London Shipowners, Merchants, and 


annum. Forms and Pro- 
to W. M, BULLIVANT, 


ANCER HOSPITAL, London and 
Brom The many other claims on public benevolence, 
and no charitable bequest having been received during the present 


year, the income of 


excepting outdeor cases, which sverage upwards 
under treatment, The wealthy and benevolent are urgently solici 


for PECUNIARY AID. 
Treasurer—William Loxham Farrer, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 


2 


Bankere— Mezars, Co, 
Secretary's Office—167, Piccadilly, opposite Bond-street, 
oJ KERILL, Seeretary. 


NVITATION NOTE-PAPER, Return Thanks 
Note (gilt-edged and black-bordered), fancy- bordered Note- 
papers, dish papers, foreign post papers, dance black- 
ered papers, cream-laid note- nee All of the best qaality at 
the lowest prices—-J-GILBERT'S. 1 9, Gracechurca-street, London, 
EC, Lists of prices sent post-free, 


IMMEL’S EXTRACT of LIME JUIGE 


and GLYCERINE, which cl d cools the head, end 
gives the hair a beautiful gloss without Frempig Price 1a, 64. 
Eugene Rimmel Perfumer, 96, Strand ; and 27; hill, London. 


OURISTS and TRAVELLERS exposed to 
the Sun and Dust will find the application of RUWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR both cooling and refreshing to the face and skin ; allsy- 
ing all heat and irritability; removing eruptions, freckles, sod 
discolourations ; and rendering the skin soft, clear, and blooming. 
Price 4s. 64, and 8s. 6d, per bottle. Sold at 20, Hatton-garden ; and 
by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* Ask for “Rowlands’ Kalydor,” and beware of spurious 
articles under the name of “ Kalydor.” 


EETH,—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 
Invention.—Letiers Patent, December, 1862.—ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH are made ana fisted in a few hours, without pain or 
extraction, on chemically-preoured Lodiarubber, the colour of the 
gums, to which they are telf-odhering; no wires or fastenings 
required ; and affurdan amount of comfort unattainable by the ure 
of any other materinl. Consulutions free, Artificial Teeth supplied 
ot half the prices usually charged.—9, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor- 


rquare, W. No conuection with anyone of the same name, 
Dp * DE JON @ H 'S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL, 


proueunced t ¢ higest medical authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD-LIVER OLL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, BASILY TAKEN, 
from which the consumptive and debilitated ean derive 
. _ SPERDY AND PERMANENT BENEFIT, 
Sold ONLY in capsuled IMPERIAL Half Pints, 2s, 6d, ; Pinte, 48. 9 ; 
Quarts, 9s. ; by respectable Chemists, 
Kk 


SOLE CONSI 8, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and 60.,77, STRAND, LONDON, WC. 
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ar re 2, Catherine-street, Strand, aforeraid.—SATU KDAY 
vwy 2, loot, 


